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“THE FIGHT AT DAME EUROPA'S SCHOOL,” 
AND THE LITERATURE CONNECTED WITH IT. 
(Continued from p. 242.) 

PART I.—EDITIONS OF THE *' FIGHT AT DAME 
EUROPA’S SCHOOL.” 


1. *The Fight at Dame Europa’s School: shewing 


| April 1874. 





how the German boy thrashed the French boy, and how | 


the English boy looked on. Second edition, pp. 28. 
London and Salisbury [1871], 16mo.— Against the 
neutrality of England, and against Germany. 
author is the Rev. Henry William Pullen. The first 
edition of 500 copies was printed on Oct. 21, 1870, by 
Mr. Bennett of Salisbury, and advertised in the Salis- 
bury and Winchester Journal of the 22nd. The pub- 
lishers were Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London, 
and Messrs. Brown & Co., Salisbury. The second edi- 


The | 


tion of 500 copies appeared on Nov. 17, but the demand | 


for it was a surprise to the publishers, who had already 
partially distributed the type. 
ing issues were :—3rd ed. (1,000), Nov. 29; 4th ed, (3rd 
thousand), Dec. 9; 4th and 5th thousand, Dec. 16; 6th 
and 7th, Dec. 20; 8th and 9th, Dec. 23; 10th and 
llth, Dec. 30; 12th and 13th, Jan. 14, 1871; 14th and 
15th, Jan. 16; 16th and lith, Jan. 21; 18th and 19 h, 
; 20th and 2lst, Jan. 28; 22nd and 23rd, Jan 

; 24th to 29th, Feb. 1. At this point the resources of 
the Salisbury office became unequal to the task imposed 
on it—a supply of eight to ten thousand a day was not 
sufficient to satisfy the public demand. An arrange- 
ment was accordingly made with Messrs. Spottiswoode, 


92 
_ a 


The dates of the succeed- | 


of London, that they should print 50,000 copies, which 
were all supplied between Feb. 1 and 9. These London 
copies are easily to be distinguished by the fourth line 
of the title “‘shewing how the,” and by the use of signa- 
tures ; the Salisbury fourth line having “‘ shewing how” 
only, while no signatures were employed. The numbers 


| assigned to the London firm were the Slst (!) to the 
| 100th thousand, the 121st 


to the 130th, the 137th to 
the 146th, and the 159th to the 168th, The result of 
the unequal rates of printing is that the mere number of 
the thousand is no certain guide to the comparative date 
of issue, as judged from other editions. On Feb. 24 was 
issued the 189th thousand, but the public interest in The 
Fight rapidly diminished. The 192nd appeared on April 
18, while the current edition is the 193rd, first issued in 
So regular and certain is the deterioration 
of type that by minute observation every tenth thousand 
can be distinguished from those preceding and succeed- 
ing. It must be remembered that the number of the 
thousand only appears on the cover, and is often, there- 
fore, torn off before binding. The copies I have seen 
are the f2nd ed., *3rd ed. *lith, *28th, *47th, *48th, 
*6lst, *63rd, *100th, *118th, *125th, *132nd, *155th, 
*]63rd, *187th, and *193rd thousands. 

2. tThe Fight at Dame Europa’s School 
from the 83rd thousand, London edition. 
Orleans, 1871, 12mo. 

3. *The Fight at Dame Europa’s School: showing 
how the German boy thrashed the French boy, and how 
the English boy looked on. With thirty-three illustra- 
tions by Thomas Nast. Pp. 32 (‘34”). New York (1871), 
12mo.—This edition was *reixsuel (not reprinted) in 
England, with the place of publication altered from New 
York to Salisbury and London. 

4. +The Fight at Dame Europa’s School......a Sketch. 
3y George T. Ferneyhough This sketch is Dramatized 
from the popular lrochure of the same title......Pp. 29. 
Derby, 1871, 12mo.—“ First performed Mar. 17, 1871, 
by the Devonshire Amateur Dramatic Club, Derby, at a 
performance given in aid of the funds for the suffering 
French.” 

5. "Combat & Il'Ecole de Mme. Europa: montrant 


a Reprinted 


Pp. 27. New 


29 


|} comment le gargon allemand rossa le garcgon francais 


et comment l'anglais les regarda faire, 4me.éd. Pp. 
32. London and Salisbury, 1871, l6mo.—A French 
translation of No.1. The third edition is advertised as 
“now ready” in the 7imes, Feb. 9, 1871; the fourth 
edition, Times, Feb. 15, 16, 17. 

6. *Der Kampf in Frau Europas Schule, wie der 
deutsche Knabe den franziisischen Knaben durchprii- 
gelte, und wie der englischer Knabe zusah. Pp. 24. 
London, 1871, 16mo.—A German translation of No, 1, 
Advertised as “now ready” in the Times, Feb. 27, 
g 


7. *La Scuola di Donna Europa dimostrando come il 
ragazzo tedesco picchiasse il ragazzo francese e come il 
ragazzo inglese stesse a vedere colle mani in mano, 
Traduzione dall’ inglese. Pp. 24. Firenze, 1871, 12mo. 
—An Italian translation of No. 1. 

8. *Slagsmaalet i Fra Europas Skole, visende, hvor- 
ledes den tydske Dreng pryglede den franske Dreng, og 
hvorledes den engelske Dreng saae til. Efter den en- 
gelske Original ved cabiro. 2det Tusind. Pp. 36. 
Kjobenhavn, 1871, 24mo.—A Danish translation of 
No. 1, with a preface and key to the chief characters. 

9. *De groote Vechtpartij « t school van Mam’sel 
uropa. Ken Engelsche af in n Pruisen en 
land. Met een Voorbericht van J, A. Alberdingk 

I S8ste verbeterde druk Pp. 31. Amsterdam, 
1871, 16mo.—A Dutch translation of No. 1, with a pre- 
face to the first edition dated Jan. 19, 1871, and to the 


atre 


| sixth edition dated Feb. 17, 1871. 
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10. ¢De Kloppartij op de school van Mamsel Europa, 
of hoe de Duitsche jongen den Franschen jongen afran- 
selde en de Engeleche jongen bleef toekijken uit het 
Engelrch naar de vijfentwintigste duizend. 8ste druk. 
Pp. 15. Leeuwarden, 1871, 8vo.—A Frisian translation 
of No. 1. 

11. *La Bastaude a l'Ecole de Maitresse Europa: 
démontrant coumestque le Hardé Allemand baillit une 
slingeure aun Hardé Frangais, et coumestque le Hardé 
Anglais ne fit que les r'garder. Traduit de ]'Anglais en 
Jersiais, avec |’autorisation de l'auteur, par A. A. L. G. 
Pp. 16. Jersey, 1871, 16mo.—A Jersey-French transla- 
tion of No. 1. The title-page states that more than 
140,000 copies of the English edition have been sold. 

12. A Portuguese translation of No. 1 was at least 
“in preparation,” according to a list of these pamphlets 
compiled by Mr. John Kemp, Superintendent of the 
British Museum Copyright Office. See also “‘N. & Q.,” 
4% 8, vii, 181. 

13. *Slagemalet i Fru Europas Skola eller hur gossen 
Wilhelm skamfilade gossen Louis samt huru gossen John 
stod och sag pa. Fran Engelskan. Andra upplagan. 
Pp. 24. Stockholm, 1871, 16mo.—A Swedish transla- 
tion of No.1. The back of the pamphlet states that 
the translation is from the 47th thousand of the English. 

14. A Welsh translation of No. 1 is mentioned in the 
Enolish Catalogue of Books for 1871. 

15. A translation into some Indian or Oriental lan- 
guage is said to have been noticed in a literary 
journal. 

16. “ The newsboys in the streets of London were at 
one time offering spurious copies of The Fight for sale at 
a penny each, but they were nothing at all like the 
original.” 

PART II.—WORKS WHICH SHOW DIRECT TRACES OF 
THE INFLUENCE OF “ THE FIGHT AT DAME 
EUROPA’S SCHOOL.” 

- Account of the Fight around the Arbour of Louis, see 

No. 68, 

Esop’s new War Fables, see No. 142. 

17. *After the Fight at Dame Europa’s School: shew- 
ing how the French boy shook hands with the German 
boy ; and how the English boy shook hands with them 
both. By E.R.0O. Pp. 16. London, 1871, 12mo.—In 
favour of England's neutrality ; against Germany in the 
matter of the terms of peace. Dated Feb. 15. Adver- 
tised as ‘‘ now ready” in the Times, Feb. 27, 1871. 

18, *After the Fight; or, the sad end of John. Pp. 
32. London, 1871, 12m0.—Foretells the decadence of 
England owing to her cowardly inaction ; in favour of 
France. 

A Guillaume 1*, see No. 143. 

Albion’s Church, see No. 115. 

19. ¢The Alabah claims, and how the Ya-kees 
“fixed” the Yn-gheesh. Being a fragment of some 
lately discovered annals of Monkeydom. Pp. 32. Lon- 
don and Manchester, 1872, 16mo.—On the Alabama 
claims, describing them as excessive. 

20. +Another Fight in Dame Europa’s School. Second 
thousand, pp. 15. London and Edinburgh, 1878, 8vo. 
—On the Russo-Turkish complications. 

21, *Another Row at Dame Europa’s School ; show- 
ing how John’s cook made an Irish stew, and what 
came of it. Pp. 30 (“28”), London, 1873, 12mo.— 
Against Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy. 

22. *Another View of Europa’s Brawls. Pp. 16. Lon- 
don (Norwich) [18761], 16mo.—Semi-religious allegory 
against Roman Catholic influence in Europe. 

The Bankruptcy of Britain Brothers, see No. 144. 

The Battle between the Elephant and the Whale, see 
No. 1448, 


23. *The Battle of the Nice Boy with Billy the Pious, 
and all about Johnny and the Onion Ground; or, who 
was in the wrong, with a few words on the termination 
of the fight. By A. Judge. Pp.16. London, 1871. 8yo, 
—For England and France ; against Germany and Napo 
leon. The preface is dated Feb. 1871. Rare. 

The Bear and the Crescent, see No. 144¢. 

The Blot on the Queen's Head, see No. 145. 

24. *The Break-up of Dame Europa’s School; or, 
what came of making the English boy join in the fight, 
Pp. 12. London, [1871), 16mo.—For England's neutra- 
lity and Mr. Gladstone; against Lord Beaconsfield, 
Advertised as “just published” in the Times, Feb. & 

Ort. 

25. *Britannia’s Box of Soldiers. An allegory of the 
day. By Walter R. Snow. Pp. 31. London, 187}, 
12mo.— Poem in blank verse against England's supine- 
ness, especially with respect to the army. Rare. 

26. *Britannia’s Suitors. Part I. The Banquet. Pp, 
82 (“iv+76"). London, 1876, Svo.—Elaborate satire on 
the ambitious schemes of Germany; in favour of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s administration, especially his avoidance of 
close alliance with Germany. Probably no more issued. 

The British Lion’s Message. see No, 146. 

27. *Britons, Franks, and Teutons. A few remarks 
addressed to the lads of Britain. By an Old Frank, 
From which will be seen that Ludovic the Frank is not 
the quarrelsome fellow he has been represented to be: 
what Wilhelm the Teuton really is, has always been, and 
will ever be; and how John the Briton did wrong his 
best friend and neighbour. Pp. 31. London, 1871, 
12mo.—In favour of close alliance between England and 
France; against Germany and Fngland’s temporary 
attitude towards France. Dated March, 1871. Adver- 
tised as “ now ready” in the Times. March 13, 1871, 

The Brothers Obadiah. see No. 147. 

28. ¢Bullies and Cowards; being some further par- 
ticulars of a celebrated school. By One of the Boys, 
Pp. 52. London, 1878, 8vo.—A review of mcdern Euro- 
pean politics, against Russia ; England's policy is severely 
criticized, from a Liberal point of view. 

The Christian Church and Pious King William, see 
No. 148. 

29. *The Christmas Holidays at Dame Europa’s School, 
ending in Peace. By One of the Boys. Pp. 20 (“18”), 
London, 1871, 16mo.—For England, and generally “oil 
on the troubled waters.” 

The ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo”; History of the War, see 
No. 149. 

Le Collége de Mme, Europa, see No. 42. 

30. *The Coming Fight between John Bull and Holy 
Alick. Pp. 55. London, |1878?), 12mo.—For England 
and Turkey; against Russia and the policy of Mr. Glad- 
stone, 

Comment Jean aurait-il di agir? see No, 154. 

The Council of Three, see No. 150. 

31. ¢The Country of Continentia, where the Russian 
gentleman tried to trick the Turkish gentleman, in order 
that he might steal his property. Pp. 25. London, 
[1877]. 16mo. : 

$2. *Credulity John in his right little, tight little 


9 








Island, By the author of Ye Vampyres! &e. Pp. 69. 
| London, [1877], 12mo.—Poem of the so-called “Jingo 
type; in favour of Lord Beaconsfield, see No, 72. 

33. *Croquemitaine, empereur d’Allemagne ou Avant 
Pendant et Aprés, 1870. Par un ré-idant Frangais. 
| Third edition, pp. 32 (“ii¢+28"). Bath, 1871, 12mo.— 
| Poem, for France ; against England's inactivity. Dated 
Bath, May 13. 1871. 
| 34. Dame Britannia’s Household. Pp. 23. London, 

11874], 12mo.—A sketch of England's leading politicians 
| from a Conservative point of view. 
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Dame Europa admonishes her monitors, &c., see No. 52. 


35. *Dame Europa in Trouble again. Pp. 12. Lon- 
don (Guildford), 1577, 16mo.—For Turkey and Lord 
Beaconsfield ; against Russia and Mr. Gladstone. 

36. {Dame Europa’s Court ; trial of the five monitors. 
Nos. 1 to8. 1. Speech of William; 2. Speech of Louis; 


other boys. 


3,4. Speech of Joseph; 5. Speech of Aleck ; 6. Dame | 
Europa’s Journey to Greece; 7,8. Dame Europa’s Ad- | 


ventures in Athens. Pp. 390. London, 1876-7, 8vo.— 
Probably all issued. An elaborate review of modern 
European politics, developing into the style of a novel, 
So far as Germany and France are concerned, in favour 
of the latter. 

37. *Dame Europa’s Eyes opened and John Vindicated. 
Pp. 11. London and Yeoud, [1871], 12mo.—Rather 
solemn justification of Englaud’s policy. Advertised in 
the Times, March 4, 1571. 

38. *Dame Eurvpa’s Letter to her Monitors. Pp. 32. 
Londoa, 1877, 16mo.—Against Turkey, and a criticism 
on things in genera!, including Kuskin and ladies’ 
dresses. Author known. 

39. *Dame Europa’s Remonstrance, and her Ultima- 
tum. Fifth edition, pp. 31. London, 18/7, 12mo,— Against 
the excessive armaments of Europe. Picture of a Euro- 
pean conference on front of cover and rough map of 
Europe atend. Author known. 

40. *Dame Europa’s Report to the International 
School Board, on the Fight in her School after hearing 
both sides. Fifth edition, pp. 17. Londow, [1871], 16mo. 
—For England; again-t France. Dated February, 1871, 
but there is already an allusion showing that the author 
of Dame Europa's School is known. Seventh edition 
does not differ. Advertised as “this day” in the 7'uxes, 
Feb. 10, 1871 and Feb. 11; “new edition,” Times, 
Feb. 15; “ new and enlarged edition,’ Times, Feb. 16, 17, 
18, 20, 23; ** eighth edition,” Times, Feb. 23. 

41. *Dame Europa’s School Fifty Years hence. A 
prophetic view thereof. Pp. 12. London, 1571, 16mo. 
—In favour of international arbitration and republican 
government. Advertised as “this day” in the Times, 
Feb, ‘ ing —_ 18, 20, 23; “ thisday, fourth edi- 
tion,” 7'imes, March 2. 

42. *Le Collége de Mme. Europa dans cinquante ans 
prophétie. Traduit de l’Anglais par J. Y.U. Pp. 12. 
Brighton, 1871, 16mo.—A French translation of No. 41. 

43. Dame Europa’s Summing Up. New and enlarged 
edition. London, 1871.—Advertised in the 7'/mes, March 9, 
1871. 

44. *Dame History's Tale of S. George, his Sister, and 
the Dragon, Pp. —" paniet 1871, lémo.—For France ; 
against Germany and bngland, 

45. ¢Dr. Mundus’s Academy in a.p. 1876-7. The 
difficulties which arose in the Turkey house and what 
Madame Justitia said about it. Pp. 14. London, 1877, 
l6mo. 

46. ¢The Dog in the Manger. 
John's Defence and Dame Europa’s Apology. Pp. 24. 
London and Manchester [ Newcustle-upon- Tyne), (1877 
5vo.—On the Russo-Turkish complications. See No. 4Y, 
Author known. 

47. *The Dream of King William of Prussia, and what 
Count Bismarck said concerning it. By the Shade of 
Junius. Pp. 22. London and /lymouth, 1871, 12mo0.— 
Against Germany, especially Bismarck ; represents the 
Emperor as tardily repentant. Quotes a speech in the 
—— of Commons, Feb. 17, 1871. Advertised as “‘ this 
ay” in the 7imes, Feb. 27, 1871, and March 2, 3. 

48. * The Eagles and the Cocks; or, how the most fear- 
ful war was brought about, and how everything was settled 
to the satisfaction of everybody. By Sineiraet [sic] 
Studio. Pp. 32. London, 1871, 16mo.—Against France, 
but in a conciliatory tone. 


By the author of 


| 
| 











49. *The End of the Fight. John’s Defence and Dame 
Europa’s Apology ; with her addresses and advice to the 
Pp.24. London and Newcastle-upon-Tyae, 
1871, 16mo.—For England. Dated March, 1871, Author 
known. See No. 46. 

England's Day, see No. 151. 

50. *The English Boy himself again ; or, the “Dame's” 
Wigging Denied. Byan Exonian. Pp. 16. London and 
Exeter, 1871, 16mo.—For England. Advertised in the 
Times, Feb. 24, 1871. 

Epistle to the Deil, see No. 152. 

51. *Europa’s Ménagerie and Britannia’s “ Bulls.” A 
zoological survey of the political situation, from the 
silver streak to the Golden Horn, shewing how the boa- 
constrictor strangled the tiger-monkeys, and the “ bulls ” 
had to keep an eye on the “‘bears.” Pp. 15. London, 
1871, 16mo.— An allegorical description of modern 
Europe. The Franco-German war is impartially described 
ai: an episode. Advertised as “this day” in the Times, 
March 2, 1871, and March 3, 4, 6, 7, 8. 

52. *The European School. Dame Europa admonishes 
her monitors, lectures her pupils, advertises for a monitor 
in lieu of Louis, examines candidates, and gives parting 
advice to her monitor John. Pp. 50 (48), London and 
York, [1871 ?], 12mo.— Miscellaneous criticism on foreign 
and English affairs; in favour of France; against the 
English Liberal Government. With one illustration. 

53. *The Fag-End of the Question. Pp.i5. London, 
1871, 16mo.—Against Mr. Gladstone's policy. Advertised 
as “this day” in the Times, Feb. 27, 1871, and March 2 
(bis), 4, 7,8: “The Fag-End of the Question; or Ques- 
tions for the Fag to End. Second and enlarged edition,” 
Times, March 29, April 1, 4. 

54. *A Few Particulars of John’s Fag at the Dame's 
School; shewing how the fag caused John’s dismissal. 
Pp. 14 (“12”). London, [1571], 12mo.—Against Mr. 
Gladstone's policy, and Germany. 

The Fight around the Arbour of Louis, see No. 68, 

The Fight at Dame Britain’s School, see No. 55. 

55. *The Fight at St. Stephen’s, otherwise Dame 
Britain’s School, over a Wedding Present from the Boys ; 
showing how Peter was thrashed by Ben, and left with 
only one leg to stand upon: and isn’t his brother John 
ashamed of him!! By W.N.G.A. Pp.12. London 
and Leicester, | 1871], 16mo.—The *tenth thousand has the 
title, ‘‘The Fight at St. Stephen's, otherwise Dame 
Britain’s School, over a Wedding Present; showing how 
the Leicester Pet was thrashed by Big Ben, and left with 
only one leg to stand upon, Isn't his brother John 
ashamed of him? By W. N.G. A.” There are also some 
variations in the text, The debate described is that which 
concerned the dowry of the Princess Louise, February, 
1871, when Mr. Peter Taylor, the member for Leicester, 
opposed the motion. Advertised under the title, “‘ The 
Fight at Dame Britain’s School,” as “ now ready,” in the 
Times, Feb. 24, 1871, and Feb, 28, March 1. 

56. *The Fight between Aleck and Hamid at Dame 
Europa’s School. Must Hamid be turned out? By a 
Pupil of the Establishment. Pp. 30, London, [1877 or 
1878], 16mo.—Against Russia in the matter of the war 
with Turkey. 

57. {The Fight Ended; or, Mother Nature’s call on 
Dame Europa; and the talk they had, By the Rev. 
J.H.G. Ppe22. London, 1871, 16mo.—An eirenicon. 

58. *The Fight of the Fair, and why Jolin Bull kept 
out of it! Pp. 20. Stamford and London, [1871], 16mo, 
—In favour of England's neutrality. Authors known, 

59. *The Finale to Dame Europa’s School; the con- 
sequences of John’s policy; and a peep into futurity, 
Pp. 16. London, 1871, 16mo.—Shows the dangers of an 
inective policy and of keeping too small an army and 
navy; froma Conservative point of view. Second edition, 
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1871, does not differ, and is from the same type Adver- 
tised as “ ready " in the Zimes, March 16,1871. Author 
known. 

60. *The Forlorn Condition of poor Johnny Bull 
through the Misdoings of his Servants. With a sketch 
of three of his chief servants—Joy Pebble, Exq., Robert 
Whitehead, Eeq., and John Shiney, Eeq.; and an account 
of how William the Pious got the farm of Christian Dane 
and many other farms besides, and is still asking for 
more. Being a sequel to the “ History of Mr. Dean the 
Swift.” Pp. 16. London, 1871, 8vo—On the whole 


aguinst England's policy under a Liberal Government | 


and against Germany. The Times of Feb. 18, 1871, is 
quoted in the notes. Advertised as “now ready”’ in the 
Times, March 14, 1871, and March 25. 

Freedom's Extremity is England's Opportunity, see No. 


61. 

61. *The Fresh Dispute at Dame Europa’s School; 
showing how the American boy tried to take in the 
English boy ; and how the English boy p roved too much 
for him. Pp. 23. London (Oxford), [1872], lémo,— 
On the Alabama claims, in favour of England. 


62. *A Full, True, and Particular Report of the Great | 


Fight, and the Causes thereof. as detailed before his 
Worship the Magistrate. 
—A short and energetic defence of Germany and of 
Napoleon III. against the Fronch nation and the “ venial 
press of this c untry.” 

63. The German Professor at Dame Europa’s School 
tells the boys the story of Al-ace and Lorraine, and how 
they were lost to Fatherland London, 1871, 12mo,—In 
the English Catalogue of Books for 1871. 

64. *The Great Fight between William the German 
and Louis the Frenchman; shewing how Louis went 
out for wool and came home shorn. Pp. 11. London 
end Birmingham, n.d., 16mo,— Against France and 
Napx leon Ill, 

Great State Trial of Great Britain, see No. 153, 

The Hens who Tried to Crow, see No. 154. 

65. *Historical Song of the great Champion Fight 
(in twenty-nine salvoes) between the Gallic Cock and 
the Prussian Eagle, with elaborate notes, forming a com- 
plete and authentic diary of the principal events of the 
war, from the commencement to the “bitter end.” By 
Watkin Williams [Special war correspondent (in topics- 
of-the-day songs) to the principal music halls in London 
and the Provinces]. Pp.14. London, [1871], 12mo,— 
Slightly in favour of the [French nation, but against 
Napoleon III. fcverou 

How Ben behaved himself, see No. 154 

66. *How John nearly quarrelled with Jonathan, the 
head boy at Dame Columbia's School. Pp.16. MJan- 
chester, [1871], 16mo. — An impartial account of the 
events leading upto the Alabamaclaims. Signed E. F. 

67. *How John was drilled how Paddy was petted 
and what the Doctor thought of it. Pp.80. Edinburgh 
and London, 1874, 12mo.—The first essay is a satire on 
competitive examinations and pretended educational re- 
forms, written towards the end of 1873. The second in- 
troduces no fictitious characters, but discusses Irish 
questions, written in April, 1869. The third is an 
imaginary conversation on politics, written in June, 
1872. All were published in Blaci wood’s Magazine. 

68. *How Louis defended his Arbour, and how Aleck 
wanted part of Constantine’s Lake. Pp 27. London, 
Manchester, Liverpool and Blackburn, [1871], 16mo.— 
Against England's inaction under a Lit eral Government, 
and against Germany and Russia. The second title is 
“ The Fight around the Arbour of Louis"; the pamphlet 
is said to have been first iesued as “ Account of the Fight 
around the Arbour of Louis,” The *fifth thousand does 
not differ, being from the same type, except that the 


Pp. 7. London, 1871, 16mo, | 


“ Blackurn” on the title-page of the first issue is cor- 
rected. Acopy ofthe seventh thousand is in the British 
Museum. Author known. 

F. Mapay. 


4, Radcliffe Square, Oxford. 
(To be continued.) 


Taomas Cotemay.—Anthony Wood gives, in 
the Athenee Oxonienses (ed. 1721, vol. ii. col. 103), 
a memoir of this Puritan divine, who was “so 
accomplish’d in the Hebrew Language that he was 
commonly called Rabbi Coleman.” He was Vicar 
of Blyton, near Gainsburgh, in Lincolnshire, but 
left his cure for London on the breaking out of 
| the great civil war. He served as one of the 
Assembly of Divines, in which capacity he, ac- 
cording to Wood, “ behaved himself modestly and 
learnedly.” After vacating Blyton he was Rector 
of St. Peter’s, Cornhill. He died in 1647. 
| I do not think that the name of his wife has 

been recorded in any of the biographical works 
| whieh relate to the seventeenth century. The 
| parish register of Blyton supplies the deficiency. 
Under April 3, 1628, we find: “Tho. Coleman 
vic. & Eliz. Yates de Scotton nupt. at Laughton,” 
After her husband’s death Mrs. Coleman seems 
to have returned to Blyton, for under Dec. 30, 
1652, there occurs among the burials, “ Elizabeth 
ye relict of Tho. Coleman sometimes vicar of 
Blyton.” 

My friend the Rev. Reginald H. C. Fitzherbert 
has kindly searched the Scotton parish register for 
me in the hope of ascertaining the names of Eliza- 
beth Yates’s parents. Her baptism, however, does 
not occur there. There are only two Yates entries 
to be found before 1663. The first of them may 
be the marriage of Elizabeth’s parents. It runs 
thus: Oct. 23, 1589, “George Yates & Margarette 
Goslinge were maried.” On Nov. 26, 1609, 
“Nicholas Sheriffe of Scotter Laborer and Mar- 
garet Yates of Eastferrye were married.” This 
was probably George and Margaret Yates’s eldest 
daughter, and perhaps the elder sister of Elizabeth. 
East Ferry, 1 may remark, is a hamlet in the 
parish of Scotton, and Scotter is the adjoining 
parish to Scotton, one mile distant on the north. 
The court rolls of the manor of Scotter prove that 
some members of the Yates family were copy- 
holders there. In 1627 we find that Thomas 
Yates, clerk, is dead, and that William Yates of 
Lincoln is his brother and heir. This William 
in 1628 surrendered copyhold land in the manor 
of Scotter, at a place called “le great gyme,” to 
William Wells of Susworth. 

There are a few entries in the Journals of the 
House of Commons relating to Thomas Coleman. 
On March 7, 1642, a petition having been pre- 
sented to the House that Mr. Coleman be recom- 
mended to be lecturer at St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, 











the House divided. Oliver Cromwell was one of 
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the tellers in favour of this appointment, but it 
was lost by forty-nine to fifty-nine (Com. Jour., 
ji. 470). On Aug. 30, 1644, Sir John Wray was 
appointed to bring in an ordinance concerning the 
bestowing of the rectory of Scotter on Mr. Coleman 
(Com. Jour., iii. 612). I cannot at present produce 
positive proof, but am almost certain, that Thomas 
Coleman never held this preferment. Sir John 
Wray had a residence in the parish of Blyton, and 
Coleman must have been well known to him. It 
is noteworthy that when Capt. John Hotham, who 
had married for his first wife Frances, daughter 
of Sir John Wray, was beheaded on Tower Hill, 
Jan. 1, 1645, he was attended on the scaffold by 
“Mr. Coleman, minister of the Tower” (Rush- 
worth, Hist. Coll., pt. iii. vol. ii. p. 803). Whether 
this was the same person who had held the living 
of Blyton I cannot at present tell. Anthony 
Wood speaks of a Thomas Coleman, minister of 
All Hallows, Barking, “near the Tower of Lon- 
don,” who was alive in 1653 (ii. 104). It may 
possibly have been this person who was minister 
of the Tower when the younger Hotham suffered. 

I have met with two other persons called Thomas 
Coleman who were contemporaries with the Vicar 
of Blyton. One of them was a captain in the 
army under the command of Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
and signed the army petition in April, 1647 (Rush- 
worth, Hist. Coll., pt. iv. vol. i. p. 472). The 
other had served in the royal army as quarter- 
master to Mejor Sillyard, and was alive at the 
Restoration (List of Officers claiming...the Sixty 
Thousand Pounds, p. 145). 

Epwarp PEacock. 
Botte:ford Manor, Brigg. 


Birtus, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS IN THE S1x- 
TEENTH Century.—The following paragraph from 
the Times of September 19 should find a place in 
“N. & Q.":— 

“Tt is not generally known among antiquaries that 
the tabular arrangement of births, marriages, and deaths, 
much as they stand in the columns of our daily papers, 
date« back all but three centuries, if not further. Mr. 
B. Quaritch, of Piccadilly, lately found pasted into the 
covers of an old edition of Ptolemy's Geography (1513) a 
number of old German broadsides with rough illustra- 
tions, heraldic, grotesque, and topographical. Among 
these is one printed by a Formanschneider of Augsburg, 
in 1587, giving in epitome a return of the births, mar- 
riages, and deaths during the previous year, showing 
how many had died young, and the relative proportions 
of boys and girls, grown-up men and grown-up women. 
To this is prefixed a table in four columns, showing the 
totals of births, marriages, and deaths (but unclassified) 
in Augsburg annually from 1510. At the top of this 
broadside are three curious engravings, evidently from 
wood-blocks, the first showing the interior of a bed- 
chamber with a mother and her infant, the second the 
celebration of a wedding in a church, and the third the 
digging of a grave in a churchyard. At one side are 
between twenty and thirty doggerel verses, amplifying 
the idea that ‘there is a time to be born and a time to 

» and some further observations of the same kind in 





prose, Bound up in the same volume is a curious view 
of the city of Augsburg itself, dated 1563; anda pedigree 
of the reigning Duke of Wiirtemberg, which mentions 
his son Everard, Count of Mumplegart, who was born in 
1545, and died prematurely in 1568, and to whom some 
interest attaches on account of an allusion to him, and 
his almost unpronounceable name, which occurs in Shake- 
speare. 
A. Grancer Hort. 
8, Oxford Road, Kilburn. 


“RETAINED” IN THE ORNAMENTS Ropric. — 
This word, which has exercised a good deal of legal 
ingenuity, may be simply explained. It was 
adopted in 1662 from the Act of Elizabeth of 1559, 
and therefore we must goto that Act for its mean- 
ing. What did it mean then? Simply this, that, in 
spite of the prohibitory rubric of 1552 (Book ii. 
of Edw. VI.), the vestments (which had been 
in universal use in Mary’s reign) should still be 
retained in use. It does not mean that such 
churches as had preserved them may use them—no 
law would or could have such partial application— 
but that they may be lawfully used throughout the 
whole church. I may add, too, that the explana- 
tion of the difficulty about the Advertisements is 
this, that while Elizabeth was determined to en- 
force the surplice she was equally determined not 
to disallow the vestments. This accounts for her 
allowing the Advertisements to he issued in her 
name, though she refused to have the Great Seal 
attached. H. Tripp. 

Winford, Bristol. 


Drinxinc or Heattus.— Dr. R. V. French, in 
his History of Toasting; or, Drinking of Healths 
in England (Lond., 1881, 8vo.), has done excellent 
service by throwing the light of history on a still 
prevalent superstition. I gave some references to 
authorities in the Autobiography of Matthew 
Robinson, Cambr., 1856, pp. 46, 112, 210. See 
further a note of Solanus (Du Soul) on Lucian, 
convivium, 6; Gonsal. de Salas on Petronius, 
c. 36, fin. (ii. 150a, Burm.); J. E. Kesler De 
Immoderata Adbibendi Consuetudine, Hale, 1668, 
4to.; Jo. Frid. Matenesi Critices Christiane librt 
duo de Ritu Bibendi super Sanitate Pontificum, 
Cesarum, Principum, Ducum, Magnatum, Ami- 
corum, Amicarum, Colon.,1611,8vo.; Sam. Clarke’s 
Lives of Eminent Persons (1683), ii. 126 ; Bp. Pet. 
Browne, Discourse of Drinking Healths, Lond., 
1716, 12mo.; Retrospective Review, xii, 322. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 


Cambridge. 


Tae Boox-riate oF THE Eart or DERWENT- 
WaATER.—A correspondent has noted in your 
columns (1* S. xi. 204) that he has seen a book- 
plate of the Earl of Derwentwater, who was put 
to death for the rebellion (so called) of 1715. I 
see in the Bibliotheca Sunderlandiana that there 
is about to be sold a copy of Les Grandes Annales 
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et Histoire Generale de France, par Fr. de Belle- 
forest, in each of the volumes of which “is in- 
serted the armorial book-plate of Radcliffe, earl of 
Derwentwater, dated 1702.” This is, I imagine, 
the book-plate of Francis Radclyffe, who was earl 
from 1697 to 1705, and whose son James, the 
third earl, was the Jacobite martyr. 


K. P. D. E. 


Women anv Wine.—I read, ante, p. 165, a 
propos of “ West Indian Superstitions,” the fol- 
lowing: “An old Surinam gentleman gravely 
assured me that a cask of wine he was bottling 
was spoilt because a woman came into his cellar 
at the time.” Has your correspondent never read, 
as I have (though I forget where). that no woman 
is ever allowed to enter the cellars of the great 
Bordeaux wine merchants? I have known one 
case in which the family dairymaid refused to 
churn (and I have heard of a similar one in another 
family) “because the butter would not come right.” 
The subject is perhaps difficult of discussion, but 
it is a very curious one. ‘ 


“THE WOODEN WALLS OF OLD En@Lanp.”— 
In a sermon entitled The Gallant's Burden, 
preached by Thomas Adams, Vicar of Willington, 
Beds, at Paul’s Cross, on “the twentie nine 
of March, being the fift Sunday in Lent,” 1612, 
and “published by authoritie” in 1616, the fol- 
lowing noteworthy passages occur :— 

“Though Nature hath bound vp the loynes of our 
Kingdome with a Girdle of Waues, & Pollicie raysed an 
other fence of woodden Walls, yet God must put about 
vs a third Gridle, the bandes or circle of his Prouidence, 
or our strength is weaker than the waters .Let this 
make vs thankefull, not secure; as if God could not 
reach his Arme ouer our narrow Seas: Behold Frunce 
made a Cocke-pitte for Massacres by the vneiuill ciuill 
Warres thereof: Thinke of the vnquiet bread long ea‘en 
in the Low-Countries : and when thou sayest, (wee lay 
our heads on the Pillowes of Peace and eate the Bread 
of Plentie) kisse his hande with prayses that feedes thee 
with these blessings, but let not thy owne strength make 
thee careless.” 

The allusion is evidently to the attempted in- 
vasion of England by the Spanish Armada, for 
the preacher elsewhere says :— 

“And once again, if need be (coniurati venient in 
classica vent:) the Windes and Seas shall take our part: 
Let not our Peace make vs wanton, nor our Wealth 
proud, our helpe stands in the name of God, not in Forts 
nor Swords.” 

I have some recollection of a question being 
asked with regard to the first application of the 
epithet “wooden walls” to English ships, and 
offer the above reference in ignorance of any 
answer that may have been published. [See 
*N. & Q.,” 2"4 §. iii. 368, 434.] 

AtrrepD WALLIS. 

Derby. 


Booxsetiers’ Sians.—As an early contributor 
to and constant reader of your valuable publication, 


| I continue to take an interest init. I trouble you 
| with a line to say that I have recently found 
among my scraps a little MS. book of about 
twenty leaves, entitled— 

* A Catalogue of all Booksellers’ Signs, by which their 

respective trade was known in London and other parts 
of England, from the earliest period of printing until the 
year 1800. Compiled by C. H.” 
It contains some seventy-five examples, extending 
to the letter M. As I have not leisure to send 
them to you from time to time, I shall be glad to 
forward the brochure to one of your correspondents 
interested in the subject who will take the trouble 
to do so, for they are worth preserving in your 
pages. Broctuna, 

Hamilton, Ontario. 


Literature oF AGricuttcrE.—Books upon 
this subject have been noticed from time to time 
in “N. & Q.” I have lately met with one upon a 
branch of it which I should not have thought 
likely to afford opportunity for so much to be 
written. This is Gates’s New Shepherd’s Guide 
for Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire 
Cockermouth and Lancaster, 1879, 8vo., pp. 493). 
It describes, in rather a handsome volume, the 
various marks by which the ownership of sheep on 
the fells may be distinguished, and gives figures of 
sheep with the marks and description. 

Ep. Marsuatt. 


Corious Epitapus.—I copied the two following 
epitaphs many years ago, when I was a curate in 
Dorsetshire. 

1. From the churchyard of Winterbourne 
Houghton, Blandford :— 

“In memory of Joseph Allen, Aged 92 years. 1795. 
With sweat and toil long have I tilled the ground, 
And in it now a resting-place have found ; 

Thro’ my Redeemer Jesus Chri-t 1 trust 
Like purest wheat to spring again from dust, 
And share the joyful harvest with the just.” 

2. On a mural tablet on the south-west of the 
old church of Corfe Castle the following lines were 
inscribed to the memory of “ Giles Trampton,” who 
died some time in the first half of the seventeenth 
century :— 

“ Nine months wrought me in the womb, 

Three months brought me to the tomb. 

Let the infant teach the man 

That his life is but a span. 

Use it so, that thou may’st be 

Happy in the next with me.” 
The epitaphs are both worthy of a place in 
“N. & Q.” if they have not yet been printed. 

ARCHDEACON, 


A Famous Juryman.—The Gentleman's Mag1- 
zine for 1735 (vol. v. p. 388) records the following: 
‘Died 18 July.—Richard Shorediche, Esq, aged 90, 
who had been upwards of 50 years in the Commission of 
| the Peace for Middlesex, and several times Colonel of the 
| County Foot Militia. He was the last surviving Jury- 
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man of those who serv’d on the Trial of the Seven 
Bishops committed to the Tower by K. James II, and 
being the junior Juryman, he was the first that declared 
them Vot Guilty. And when 7 were found of a different 
opinion, he, by the strength and honesty of his argu- 
ments, brought them over to his own sentiments; and 
by this Firmness in the Course of Justice and Liberty, 


he may be said to have fix’d the Basis of a Work which | 


stemmed the torrent of Popery and slavery, and was the 

Foundation of the present happy Constitution.” 

So famous a juryman deserves to be better known. 
W. D. Pink. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


“Scup SORROW BY SPOONSFUL.” —I have fre- 


quently heard this expression used in Liverpool, | 


with a sense of meaning that the person to whom 
it is addressed will have a great deal of trouble, 
which will not come all at once, but bit by bit, or 
sup by sup. It is, I think, worth recording. 
J. Coorer Morey. 
Liverpool. 


An Otp Sonc.— Mr. Manpay’s reference to 
John Bull's Manor of Great Britain, 1816 (ante 
p. 241), reminds me of a song which was very 
popular during the time of the great war with 
Napoleon I. My father knew the whole of it, but 
did not commit it to writing, and I have never 
been able to meet with it since his death, either in 
4 printed or manuscript form. It began by describ- 
ing Bonaparte, “ the Corsican,”—whom it spoke of 
as consul, not emperor—set forth his conquests, 
and went on to speak of his desire to possess 
England ,— 

“ That little fruitful spot of ground 
John Bull had clapped bis hand on.” 
These are the only two lines which I can call to 
nind, but my childish memory assures me, although 
I have certainly not heard it for five-and-thirty 
years, that it was a by no means contemptible 
effusion. If any reader of “N. & Q.” possesses a 
copy, or has it in his memory, it would be well to 
have it embalmed in your pages. K. P. D. E. 

“Tue Question Statep.”—I have just come 
across the following cutting among a lot of old 
newspaper scraps of sixty years ayo. It touches 
upon the burning question which is at present 
being agitated :— 

“ The Question Stated. 
If Corn should rise, the tradesmen will cry out; 
If it should not, the farmers will, I doubt: 
So, whether it may rise or full, tis plain, 
In either case "twill go against the grain.” 
F. D. 


Nottingham. 


A Newsparer Morto.—The following was the 
motto of a newspaper formerly published in Penn- 
sylvania: “Aware that what is base no polish 
can muke sterling.” Bar- Point. 

Philadelphia. 


Gueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





ApaM DE CarponeLL.—In vain search has 
| been made for the parentage, birthplace, and 
deathplace of the above author on Numismatics 
jand also on Picturesque Scenery. Some of your 
correspondents may be able to help. 

J. F. S. GorDoy, D.D. 

St. Andrew's, Glasgow. 


Lorp Brovenam’s Peoicree.—-It is generally 
believed that Lord Brougham’s claim of descent 
from the De Burghams on the one side and the 
noble family of Vaux on the other was merely 
one of his many crotchets. Campbell treats it as 
such, and goes to the trouble of showing that the 
Chancellor's real ancestors were yeomen and 
cattle dealers. I find, however, that there is a 
difference of opinion on the subject, and, as Lord 
Campbell has not the reputation of being a very 
careful authority, I should be glad if any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” would throw some light on 
the matter. J. A. Westwoop OLIVER. 

Athenzeum, Glasgow. 


KNIGHTHOOD CONFERRED BY THE Lorp LiEvT- 
TENANT OF IRELAND.—In the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for February, 1822 (vol. 92, pt.i. 172), it isstated that 
the opinion of the Attorney General and Solicitor 
General had been taken as to whether the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland had power to confer the honour 
of knighthood, and that both legal gentlemen were 
decidedly of opinion that since the Union no such 
right had existed. Then follow the names of 
thirteen gentlemen knighted by different Lord 
Lieutenants since the Union, but whose honours 
were thus said to be null and void. What was 
afterwards done in this matter? Was this legal 
opinion ever rescinded? If I mistake not, the 
honour has been several times conferred by Lord 
Lieutenants since. W. D. Piyx. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 





Wissey Farr Coarter.—According totradition 
| the annual horse fair held at Wibsey, near Brad- 
| ford, in Yorkshire, is a chartered fair, but nothing 
|is known of the existence of the charter. Will 
| any correspondent kindly tell me the most likely 
place to search for the record of the granting of 
| the charter, or for evidence of its having existed ? 
| I may say the fair is a very old one, but nothing 
| is known, I believe, as to the date of its origin. 

GATHORN ORMONDROYD, 
Wibsey, near Bradford, Yorkshire. 


| 


Gopstoxe.—This village was formerly called 
Wolkenstede, which, I presume, means the place 
| of clouds, though it is difficult to know why it 
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mists in the line of valley below, where the South- 
Eastern Railway now runs, were especially well 
seen from there. But why was the name changed 
to Godstone? Manning and Bray (History of 
Surrey) avow ignorance of the reason, only 
suggesting that it may be connected with the 
stone quarry in the neighbourhood. If so, pro- 
bably the first syllable is equivalent to “ good,” 
and perhaps Godstone may have superseded 
Wolkenstede as the name of the whole village, as 
“ Good Hope” superseded “ stormy” at the Cape. 
But is there anything to confirm this ? 
W. T. Lywy, 
Blackheath. 


Tae Witter Estate.—In 1825, or thereabouts, 
the Willet estate was left to heirs living in 
America on condition of their removing to Eng- 
land ; but family circumstances preventing the 
removal, to whom did the property revert? The 
family was allied by marriage to the Booths of 
London. (JU STOR, 


Lorp Drumreanxy.—The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for January, 1801, at p. 88, records the death at 
Drumreany, co. Westmeath, aged seventy-five, of 
“Maurice Dillon, Baron Drumreany, 1 Roman 
Catholic Peer.” As I can find no such title in 
any of the existing peerages, I suspect that there 
is a blunder in the above entry. Can any of your 
readers solve the mystery for me? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


[Drumrany was the chief seat of the Dillons, Vie- 
counts Dillon. } 


Boccaccio’s “In Decameroyn.”—What is the 
value of the small quarto illustrated edition of the 
above (in good condition), published at Florence 
in 1573? Is the small octavo Amsterdam 
edition of 1665 of any value ? C. 8. K. 

Kensington, W. 


Queen CAROLINE AND THE Scorrisn Datry- 
maip.— Where shall I find “ the tale of the inter- 
view of the Scottish dairymaid with Queen Caro- 
line,” incidentally mentioned in a letter of Dr. 
Newman’s, dated October 29th, 1875, prefixed to 
Keble’s Occasional Papers and Reviews, London, 
1877 ? J. Manvet, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Tatk-o’-rH-Hiiu.—This is the name of a little 
place in Staffordshire. Why was it so called ? 


J. Cooper Morey. 
Liverpool. 


Bacyat or Bacenat Famity.—I should be 
glad to receive any information concerning this 
family. They have been located in Staffordshire, 
Wales, and various parts of Ireland, viz., Carlow, 
Down, and West Meath. J. H. Baenatt. 


. | 
should have been so called, unless it was that the | 


GoapBy Famity.—Can you give me any infor. 
mation relating to the history of this family ? 
W. M. Goappy. 
| New York. 
|_ A Porrrarr or Suaksreare.—In 1815 James 
Dunford, of Great Newport Street, published a 
fine mezzotinto of William Shakspeare, “ Engraved 
by C. Turner from the newly discovered Picture 
painted from the life now in the possession of the 
Publisher.” My copy has J. Dunford’s signature 
and a statement that it is the “ First Proof from 
Plate.” I do not find the picture mentioned any- 
where. Can you say if it is known, and in whose 
possession it now is, or to whom I should apply 
for information as to the picture being genuine or 
otherwise ? Samvuet Tucker. 


Cuartes Westry.—There are, I believe, four 
biographers of Charles Wesley. It is stated that 
only one of them mentions the fact that he was 
baptized or immersed in a river in Lincolnshire 
when a young man. Who, then, is the biographer 
in question ? A New Reaper. 


JENNET.—This word occurs twice in a para- 
graph of the Times under the head of Ireland 
(August 11):— 

“A servant of Mr. R. W. Studdert, J.P., was pro- 
ceeding in a cart from the railway station, and was met 
by two men with faces blackened and armed with 
revolvers, who shot the jennet dead under the cart. The 
shooting of the jennet, they said, was only a foretaste of 
the fate they intended for his master.” 

Is the word jennet still in common use? It 
formerly meant a small Spanish horse, and was 
spelt either jennet or gennet, but the word is not 
Spanish, and I am unable to trace the origin of it. 
W. D. Paris. 


[See Webster's and Ogilvie’s Dictionaries.| 


Tae Worp “ Raitway.”—I had fancied, in my 
ignorance, that this word did not come into use 
until George Stephenson was about to run his first 
locomotive upon a railway, which was, I believe, 
somewhere about the year 1825. But I have an 
old map of the environs of London, published in 
London* in the year 1817, and in this there is 
marked what is called an “ iron railway,” running 
from Croydon, or a little beyond, to within a short 
distance of Merstham. What was this? 

F, CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill, 


“Carniace” ror Bacoace.—In the Autho- 
rized Version of the Bible, the word carriage is 
thrice used for that which is carried, viz , twice in 
1 Sam. xvii. 22, “David left his carriage in the 
hand of the keeper of the carriage,” and again, 
Acts xxi. 15,“ We took up our carriages.” In 





* At the bottom of this map stands, “ Published Jan. 1, 
1817, by R. Rowe, No. 19, Bedford Street, Bedford Row. 
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the Geneva version the former passage is rendered 
“left the things which he bare under the hands of 
the keeper of the carriage ” (margin, vessels). And 
the expression in the Acts is (quaintly enough) 
translated, “ We trussed up our fardels.” The 
revisers give the latter phrase “took up our 
baggage” (the Greek is drooxevacdpevot). Is 
there any other known instance of the use of the 
word carriage in this sense of baggage? Dr. 
Johnson is ignorant of it ; and appears to have 
been even unaware that this was the meaning of 
the Scripture passages, as he does not quote or 
refer to either of them. Ws Bo a 


Mosetey Famity.—Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” furnish me with pedigrees of the follow- 
ing persons? viz :—Humphrey Moseley, bookseller 
and publisher, at the sign of the Prince’s Arms in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, circa 1634 to 1654. 1574, 
Edward Moseley, Vicar of Wellingborough. 1625, 
William Moseley, made Justice of the Peace, co. 
Notts. 1627, John Moseley, M.A., Rector of 
Teinton, dioc. Oxon., and in 1629 Vicar of Newark 
upon Trentham. I find in Thoresby’s History of 
Nottinghamshire, p. 436, under “ Carberton,” that 
“Mr. Moseley had a seat there, whose daughter and 
heir is married to Mr. ... Flower.” In St. Peter’s 
Church, Nottingham, there is a gravestone to the 
memory of Robert Moseley, M.A., a faithful 
minister of Jesus Christ ; he died December 20, 
1643. 


Rounp Towers 1x Encuanp.—Having just 
read a very interesting paper on “ East Anglian 
Round Towers,” it occurs to me that in the view 
given in Dr. Hughson’s Description of London 
the tower of Tooting Church, Surrey, appears to 
be round. Can local antiquaries give an accurate 
description of the material and structure of this 
tower / CALCUTTENSIS. 


Nemismatic.—When did Napoleon III. adopt 
the laureated bust on his coins? Query, after the 
battle of Solferino, June 24,1859? But I havea 
fifty-centime piece of 1860 with plain head, m.m. 
obv., cross patee and anchor; rev. BB. The 
earliest coin I have seen laureated is a ten-centime 
piece of 1861. W. SravennaGENn JONES, 

79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


Firzaersert’s “ Natora Brevium.”—I have 
a copy of Fitzherbert’s Natura Brevium, published 
by one William Rastell in 1567, in black-letter 
printing. What is the date of the first edition of 
this work? Is my copy of any value? 
A. G. C. 


(1534; the earlier editions are of little value.—Lowndes.] 


“Tix "=Monry.—In an admirable pamphlet, 
Glimpses of pre-Roman Civilization in England, 
by Mr. Joseph Boult, of Liverpool, I came across 





the following concerning the word tin, used in 
slang for money :— 

**The name given to the British Isles, Cassiterides, I 
apprehend, is purely Celtic, except the Grecian termina- 
ion; the root being three words, cas-sith-er, that is, the 
t money, or medium for peace.” 


1 





Then, in a note, he adds :— 

“ Cus-sith, pro. Cushith, is possibly the root of the 
Roman name Cassius, and that surname seems to imply 
that Dio was concerned in the tin trade when he 
acquired his knowledge of Britain. The modern word 
cash, and its slang equivalent tin, are manifestly derived 
from the tributary use of the metal.” 

If this is correct, the slang use of tin must be of 
considerable antiquity, as this use would have 
arisen before the origin and meaning of the word 
cash, as given here, was forgotten. I think that, 
on the contrary, tin, as a slang synonym for 
money, is a nineteenth century word, and is used 
in this sense merely because it is a metal. We 
have an instance of this in the word brass, used 
in a similar sense. Can any of your readers give 
any clue as to the time of its first use ? 

C. McK. MacBrtpe. 


Hypex, Heyprex, Heypon Famity.—Can any 
of your correspondents furnish a description of the 
coat-of-arms proper to this family, and give any 
particulars of the family’s origin? Sir John 
Hyden, or Heyden, Knt., was Governor of Ber- 
muda in the seventeenth century. Did he leave 
male issue? Sir Christopher Heyden, or Heydon, 
published a Defence of Judicial Astrology in 
1603, and three other authors of the name of 
Heyden, or Heydon, are mentioned in Allibone’s 
Dictionary. Any information about the family, 
or members of it, would be acceptable. The name 
is probably of Gertnan origin, and may have been 
derived from Von der Heiden. Von Hyden, it is 
believed, is a titled Dutch race. A Baron Hyden 
is aide-de-camp to the present Czar. Is he of 
English origin ? J. H. I. 


Avutnors oF Books WanTED.— 

The Fig-Leaf, a Sutirical and Admonitory Poem. 
Third edition. Henley, n.d., 8vo. 

An Inquiry info the Constitution of the Primitive 
Churches, in a Letter to a Christian Friend. Clrist- 
church, 1826, 12mo. ABHBA. 

Avcrnors oF Quotations WanTED.— 

“ She gathered the dew in St. Byd’s Kirkyard 
In the mirk hour of the moon.” 
J. B. M. 


Replies. 


JOHN THORPE, ARCHITECT. 

(6% §. iv. 128, 171, 216, 238.) 
The strange idea that John of Padua and 
Dr. Caius were the same individual has 
rhaps arisen from the simple fact of Dr. Caius 
ving interested himself greatly in the building 
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of his college. But the entries in the college 
books show distinctly that he employed an 
architect. For instance, under the year 1575 we 
find the following :— 

“ Porta, que honoris dicitur et ad scholas publicas, 

a lapide quadrato duroque extruebatur, ad eam ecilicet 
formam et effigiem, quam Doctor Caius, dum viveret, 
architecto preescripserat, elaborata.” 
Dr. Caius died in 1573, and in that year his 
executors set up his monument at the cost of 
741. 4s. 8d. Of this sum 33/. 16s. 5d. was paid to 
the architect, mentioned as “Theodore,” and 
others for carving, the remainder going for material 
and labour. 

This architect was “Theodorus Haveus Clevi- 
ensis, artifex egregius, et insignis architecture pro- 
fessor,” thus described in 1576 in the college 
books, on the occasion of his setting up in the 
college hall a column with sixty sun-dials and 
the arms of all the members then in the college 
upon it. This column does not now exist, but it 
may be incidentally mentioned that the erection 
of such a memorial was not uncommon in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. John Thorpe 
set up two great pyramids in the hall of Holdenby 
House, Northamptonshire, which were covered 
with the armorial bearings of the families in the 
county. Portions of them may still be seen in 
the garden of the “restored” fragment of this 
once magnificent palace, and they are marked on 
the plan of Holdenby in Thorpe’s volume in the 
Soane Museum. Similarly at Kelburne House, in 
Ayrshire, the seat of the Earl of Glasgow, is a 
pyramidal pillar of the same period, decorated 
with sixty sun-dials. 

With further regard to the idea that Dr. Caius 
and John Thorpe, or John of Padua, were the 
same individual, or, indeed, that Dr. Caius acted 
in any way as his own architect, it may be borne 
in mind that Walpole published documentary 
evidences—some of which have been quoted above 
—which prove quite the reverse, as long ago as 
1762, and he also called attention, in his Anecdotes 
of Painting, to a portrait at Caius College, in the 
following words :— 

“And in the eame room hangs an old picture 
(bad at first, and now almost effaced by cleaning) of a 
man in a slashed doublet, dark curled hair and beard, 
looking like a foreigner, and holding a pair of com- 
passes, and by his side a Polyhedron, composed of twelve 
pentagons. This is undoubtedly Theodore Haveus him- 
self, who, from all these circumstances, seems to have 
been an architect, sculptor, and painter, and having 
worked many years for Dr. Caius and the college, in 
gratitude left behind him his own picture.” 

The following extracts from letters among the 
Cole MSS. in the British Museum show that there 
was no doubt about Dr. Caius’ action at his 
college in the minds of antiquaries of eminence in 
Walpole’s time :— 


* April 8 1778—M, Lort to W. Cole,—Sir Joseph 











Ayloffe thinks the architect that erected Anne of Cleves’ 
tomb was the same that Dr. Caius employed to build his 
college at Cambridge, and whose picture is said to be 
still preserved in the college...... I wish Tyson wou'd 
eketch and etch it.” 


In a letter two months later Lort says to Cole, 
“Mr. Tyson showed me a drawing he had made 
of the old architect at Caius, and also to Sir 
Joseph Ayloffe, who was much pleased with it.” 
It was, of course, not to be expected that such 
authorities as these, all Cambridge men, would 
have confused Dr. Caius and Theodorus Haveus 
and superadded John of Padua, the conception of 
such an anomaly having been reserved for the 
more speculative minds of the nineteenth century. 

With respect to Mr. Scort’s statement (ante, 
p. 238) that “‘ the canopied tomb of the celebrated 
Lord Burleigh” is at Hatfield, it may be con- 
venient to mention that Lord Burghley is buried 
in the church of Stamford-Baron, Stamford. He 
died at Theobalds, Aug. 4, 1599, and two funerals 
took place, one at Westminster and the other at 
Stamford, nor was it exactly known at the time 
where the body was. This latter fact is, however, 
now sufficiently established by the inscription on 
a coped-stone sarcophagus of rude workmanship 
in the crypt beneath the monument in the church 
of Stamford-Baron : “Gvlielmvs Cecil Baron de 
Byrghley Eqves Avratvs Magnvs Anglize Thesav- 
rarivs jacet svb hoc tvmvlo obiitqve qvarto die 
Avgvsti Anno Domini 1599.” 

Lord Burghley’s noble canopied tomb of alabas- 
ter, “touch,” and other marbles, exhibits the 
effigy in a magnificent suit of armour, such as, 
perhaps, Lord Burghley never actually wore. The 
monument is in all probability the work of Maxi- 
milian Powtran and John de Critz, the artists of 
the tomb of Queen Elizabeth ; its resemblance to 
this monument, as well as to that of Mary Queen 
of Scots, is certainly very marked. 

The canopied tomb at Hatfield, alluded to by 
Mr. Scort, is that of Robert, first Earl of Salis- 
bury, younger son of Lord Burghley, and High 
Treasurer of England, who died in 1612. 

It is improbable that John Thorpe was living so 
late as 1612, and, inasmuch as Robert Lord Salis- 
bury did not exchange Theobalds with James I. 
for Hatfield until 1607, and did not begin to 
build Hatfield House until 1608, or finish it until 
1611, it is very unlikely that he would also have 
set up his own monument at Hatfield in his life- 
time, or, in faet, have employed John Thorpe in 
any way whatever. Moreover, Clutterbuck, in 
his History of Hertfordshire, says, “ The whole of 
this monument [that of Robert Earl of Salisbury], 
which is the work of a Florentine artist, 1% 
executed in marble,” a clear statement, which it 
may fairly be presumed so careful an historian 
would not have made except upon full and suffi- 
cient grounds; and it may be added that the 
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character of the monument plainly shows its 
foreign origin. 

It would be very satisfactory if we could know 
for certain that John Thorpe ever bent his genius 
to the designing of monuments. His book of 
plans indicates nothing of the kind; but it may be 
mentioned that among the Elizabethan tombs of 
the Spencers at Brington, Northamptonshire, is a 
most stately monument, in the style that flippant 
critics denominate “the four-poster,” to Sir John 
Spencer, who died in 1599, That this beautiful 
memorial may be from the hand of John Thorpe, 
towards the end of his career, seems highly pro- 
bable, and the proximity of Brington to Holdenby 
would account for his presence in this neighbour- 
hood. 

With reference to another statement by Mr. 
Scott, perhaps it cannot be fairly said that any 
one man introduced “ Jacobean” architecture into 
this country. John Thorpe happened to flourish 
in the period of the transition between the latest 
phase of Perpendicular and the dawn of the Renais- 
sance. He was, in short, a representative man of 
the change, and it is evident from his drawings, 
no less than from his executed works, that in his 
early style he was by no means able to shake off 
the trammels of Gothic. He certainly freed him- 
self in his latter days, but, in spite of his great 
employment—perhaps, like some of his modern 
representatives, he undertook too much—he some 
how seems to have missed an opportunity, such as 
had not occurred in England since the thirteenth 
century, and which was certainly within his grasp, 
of laying the foundations of a noble style. Never- 
theless, John Thorpe left little mark upon his 
contemporaries, who had gradually turned, as he 
did, but with less nobility of mind, from expiring 
Gothic to classic. As to his successors, they fell 
away into a picturesque but bizarre style, from 
which the country was only rescued, for a time, by 
the genius of Inigo Jones. 

It is very desirable that some systematic and 
intelligent attention should be paid to the monu- 
ments of John Thorpe’s period, for it has been the 
fashion long enough to undervalue them. It is 
quite grievous to think how shamefully numbers 
of them have been pulled about and desecrated in 
our own time by church “restoration.” Yet 
many of these things are extremely fine works, 
and, of course, all of them are historically interest- 
ing, and their proper elucidation should occupy a 
large space in the story of the arts in this country. 
At the present time it is a fact that next to 
nothing is known of, and very little seems to be 
cared about, the men who produced these valuable 
genealogical and artistic records. 

ALBerT HarrTsHorRNE. 


See Once a Wek, x. 70, for a woodcut, possibly 
taken from the picture to which Mr. HarTsHorNE 











alludes, and for some lines, signed W. T., upon 
the death of John of Padua “on one of the 


terraces.” P. J. F. Gantituon. 


Botton Corngy (6 §, ii. 123, 172).-—The 
following letter appears to me of such value and 
interest that I trust I shall not be committing an 
indiscretion in communicating it to the literary 
world at large through the columns of “ N. & Q.”: 

Suva, Fiji, Nov. 25, 1880, 

Srr,—Friends at home have sent me a cutting from 
“N.& Q.” of the lith of August last, in which you 
desire further particulars relating to the life and works of 
Bolton Corney, my late father. It affords me pride and 
satisfaction to be able to reply, though somewhat 
meagrely, to your question. 

My father was born at Greenwich on April 28, 1784, 
and was baptized in the parish church of St. Alphage; 
the same where in after life (1546 or 1847) he was married 
to my mother. Owing to his exceeding deafness and conse- 
quent reticent habits, I know very little of his early 
history, and I have never known any relations on his 
side, as he married so late in life. 

I have been told that he served awhile in the Revenue 
Service, but of this I am doubtfu'. I possess, however, 
his commission, dated 18(3, as an en-ign in His Majesty's 
28th Regiment of Foot, and a medal. dated 1804, for 
good marksmanship, inscribed “ Royal Greenwich Volun- 
teers.” But the middle portion of his life was spent at 
Greenwich, where he held a good civil «ppointment at 
the Royal Hospital. From this he did not retire tilt 
1845 or 1846, when he married my mother, a daughter of 
Admiral (then Captain) Richard Pridham, of Plymouth, 
but at that time in receipt of the Greenwich Hospital 
Captain's Pension. He then removed to Barnes Terrace, 
where he continued to reside up to the time of his death 
in 1870. I was the only issue of the marriage, and was 
born at Barnes in 1851, when my father was sixty-zeven 
and a half years of age. 

Here he plunged more deeply than ever into his biblio- 
philic researches, and lived and died literally in the 
midst of his books. The walls not only of his study but 
of his bedroom were lined from floor to ceiling with laden 
bookshelves, and the carpets were hidden by masses of 
books piled four and five feet high on the floors. He 
usually took a journey for change of air in the summer 
time, and often made long excursions by omnibus and on 
foot, generally in the direction of Richmond, Kingeton, 
and Chertsey. In 1856, 1857, and 1859 he visited the 
Continent, and my mother and myself accompanied him. 
We usually stayed at Fontainebleau, where he spent day 
after day rambling in the forest. 

My father may be described with the most accuracy 
as a literary antiquarian critic. He possessed numerous 
rare and choice copies of ancient books, the flower of his 
library consisting of early editions of the older navigators’ 
voyages—Drake, Columbus, Frobisher, and the like. 
Amongst them he had one of the celebrated Hpistola 
Columbi, printed in 1493, on the discoverer’s return from 
his great voyage. Besides these my father took a deep in- 
terest in matters Shakesperian, and was one of the council 
of the Shakespere Society. The Camden Society also elected 
him on their council, and I find a letter from Mr. Thomas 
Wright asking him to form one of a club for the issuing 
of reprints from old authors, and called the ‘‘ Warton 
Club.” This was in 1853. He acted for a number of 
years as one of the auditors of the Royal Literary Fund, 
and was along time member of the Royal Society of 
Literature. He was asked to join the Society of Arts, 
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and nominated a Fellow of the Genealogical and His- 
torical Society, but to neither of these he acceded. 

Amongst other things, he proposed asuitable “ Caxton 
Memorial,” in the form of a fac-simile reprint of that old 
inventor's achievements, and with Mr. William Blades, of 
Abchurch Lane, he carried out some researches into the 
life and labours of Caxton, which were afterwards in- 
cluded in the Life and Typography of W. Caxton, com- 
piled by that gentleman, and published in 1861-63. Be- 
sides the Seasons and Goldsmith's Poems, which he edited 
in 1842 and 1845 at the desire of Mr. Longman (the 
elder), my father edited, in 1855, the reprint of Sir 
Henry Middleton's Voyage to the Spice Islands, 1606, 
under the auspices of the Hakluyt Society, of which he 
wasamember. His contributions to “N. & Q.” are too 
numerous and too well known (to its Aabituds) to enume- 
rate, and the Athenaum occasionally received articles 
from him. His chief correspondents were men of his 
own time, most of whom have now passed away—such 
as Mr. Thoms, J. O. Halliwell, J. Payne Collier, Rev. 
Alex. Dyce, Sir Frederic Madden, Sir Henry Ellis, Sir 
Antonio (then Mr.) Panizzi, with which last-named 
gentleman my father had many and warm controversies. 
He took great interest in all matters relating to the Book 
Department at the British Museum. Though often 
desired to do so, he would undertake, however, no office 
in connexion with that institution. 

For a complete list of his pamphlets and other works 
I may refer you to Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 
the well-known book autioneers of Wellington Street, 
Strand. Mr. Hodge, or better (if still living) the com- 
piler of the sale catalogue of my father’s collection—I 
think, his name was Thorne or Thorpe, or something like 
it—will be able to give you more particulars than myself. 

Owing to my father’s deafness and my own youthful- 
ness, I did not take the same interest in his writings that 
I might had I been of more mature years during his 
lifetime. His learning, however, his information— 
general as well as special—the force and polish yet 
chastity of his style, and his abhorrence of everything 
which savours of low or trashy writing contributed to in- 
spire me with a reverence and admiration for him, which 
1 feel the more highly the longer I live and the better I 
become able to appreciate his qualities. Truth and 
exactitude were by him ever sought after, and all his 
writings and researches have been characterized by these 
qualities. He died on August 30, 1870, at the age of 
eighty-six years, from natural decay, and is buried in 
Barnes Cemetery with my mother. 

In the hope that the sparse facts that I have been 
able to give you may nevertheless be acceptable, and re- 
gretting my inability to supply more details of his works 
from a purely literary point of view, 

I remain, sir, faithfully yours, 
Botton Guanvitt Conner, M.R.C.S.Lond., 
Gov. Medical Officer, Fiji. 


H. 8. Ashbee, Esq. 
H. S. Asusee. 
46, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


“Tom Jones” on THE Frencu Stace (6S. iv. 
221).—At the end of theeighteenth century English 
books and plays were translated into French as 
commonly as French works are now translated into 
English. The history of Anglomania in France, 
from a literary point of view, would form a very 
curious and interesting essay. In some notes that 
I began to make on the subject a few months ago 
I find a few details which may be added to Mr. 
Austin Dosson’s note. 








Desforges, the actor and dramatic author, wrote 
Tom Jones & Londres, played in 1782 and printed 
in 1782 and 1785. My copy of the latter date has 
the following title-page :— 

“ Tom Jones A Londres, Comédie en Cinq Actes et en 

Vers, tirée du Roman de Fielding: par Monsieur Des. 
forges ; Représentée, pour la premiére fois & Paris, par 
les Comédiens Italiens Ordinaires du Roi, le Mardi 22 
Octobre, 1782. A Paris chez Cailleau, 1785.” 
La Harpe pronounced the piece to be the work of 
un homme desprit, and indeed Desforges was a 
man of no mean ability. His autobiography, Le 
Poéte; ou, Mémoires @un Homme de Lettres, may 
be read with interest. In 1787 he wrote a con- 
tinuation of Tom Jones & Londres, called Tom 
Jones et Fellamar, much inferior to the first piece. 
Before Desforges’s piece Poinsinet—the hero of 
the proverb, “‘ Béte comme Poinsinet”—wrote a 
lyrical comedy :— 

“ Tom Jones, Comédie Lyrique en Trois Actes, imitée 

du Roman Anglais de M. Fielding par M. Poinsinet. La 
musique par Mr. A. D. Philidor.” 
This piece was played before their Majesties at 
Versailles by the “ Comédiens Italiens ordinaires 
du Roi,” March 30, 1765; it was played for the 
first time in Paris Feb. 27, 1765, and so consider- 
able was its success that it was again revived in 
January of the following year. I believe that I 
have seen one or two other French pieces on the 
same subject, but I cannot for the moment find 
the exact titles. I have also a curious piece, the 
scene of which takes place in the studio of Hogarth 
and the characters in which are Hogarth, Garrick, 
Watson (guardian of Sophie), Sophie (pupil of 
Hogarth), &c. The title-page of this piece is as 
follows :— 

* Le Portrait de Fielding, Comédie en Un Acte, mélée 
de Vaudevilles, par les citoyens Ségur, Jeune, Des- 
faucherets et Després. Représentée pour la premiére 
fois, sur le théatre du Vaudeville, Rue de Malthe, le 3 
Floréal, An VIII. A Paris, au Salon littéraire, Palais 
Egalité, Galerie de Pierres, cOté de la Rue de la Loi, 
meme maison que le Café du Lycée des Arts, No. 18.” 

These notes will perhaps complete Mr. Austiy 
Dosson’s remarks. If Mr. Dosson will look into 
the theatrical and general literature of France at 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century he will probably change his 
opinion about the “comic incongruity” of the 
masterpiece of Fielding having been chosen for 
dramatization in France. Turopore CHILD. 

Paris. 


“As Dr. Warts says” (6% §. iv. 187).—It 
is indeed probable that the writer in Blackwood, 
whilst writing of Dr. Watts, was really thinking 
of Mrs. Gilbert, or rather of her poem, beginning : 

“I thank the goodness and the grace,” 
but there is just a possibility of its being other- 
wise. Let us examine the matter. Mrs. Gilbert 
sing3,— 
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“] thank the goodness i the gr: 
Which on my birth hav: smiled, 
And made me, in these Christian lays, 

A happy English child. 


I was not born a little slave 
To labour in the sun; 
Wishing | were but in the grave, 
And all my labour done. 
I was not born without « home, 
Nor in some broken shed, 
Like some poor children taught to roam, 
And beg their daily bread,” &c. 
Dr. Watts says,— 
“ Lord, I ascribe it to thy grace, 
And not to chance, as others do, 
That I was born of Christian race, 
And not a heathen or a Jew.” 
And in another of his Divine Songs for Children 
he sings,— 
“ Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God has given me more, 
For I have food, while others starve 
Or beg from door to dvor. 
While some poor wretches scarce can tell 
Where they may lay their head, 
I have a home wherein to dwell, 
And rest upon my bed,” &c. 

Ideas absolutely, words almost positively, iden- 
tical with those reproduced by Mrs. Gilbert some 
ninety or a hundred years afterwards, It must be 
admitted, therefore, that “the author of the charm- 
ing autobiographies” was not very far wrong, if 
at all in error ; and that, although the “ original 
poem” pertains to the lady, the original idea is 
due to the Doctor. Enough, however, of this; it is 
much more interesting to revert to one or two 
points of contrast rather than resemblance. It is 
perfectly true that the delightful complacency of 
the Christian child is identical with that of the 
sceptical historian, but their respective grounds of 
satisfaction are widely different. ‘* My lot,” says 
Gibbon, “might have been that of a slave, a 
savage, or a peasant,” he omits to say or a 
“heathen.” He reflects on “the bounty of 
Nature”; Mrs. Gilbert, religiously following the 
lead of Dr. Watts, meditates on “the goodness of 
God.” The “lord of irony” would doubtless attri- 
bute unwonted blessings to the wild hand of 
chance or good fortune ; the divine and poet ex- 
claims with rapture :— 

* Lord, I ascribe it to thy grace, 
And not to chance, as others do!’ 
T. L, AvpRipcE. 
Oxford. 


“THE HORN WAS wound” (6 §. iy. 89).—Your 
correspondent will doubtless remember that one 
who used winded, as, for instance, in 

** Little care we for thy winded horn,” 
also, in The Lady of the Lake, wrote the verse, 
“ But scarce again he wound his horn.” 
Our dictionaries also give wound as the past of 











| wind, to blow, and Richardson gives from Pennant, 


“ With hunters who wound their horns.” 
Br. Nicwotson. 
A perfectly familiar phrase to me, and I have 
often wondered why, seeing you made the sound 
by passing your own wind through the horn, it 
was always pronounced long—winding instead of 
winding. Children manufacture reasons for things 
above them, and as horns are sometimes twisted, 
and so are winding passages and staircases, I am 
not sure I did not connect the phrase with the 
devious course the breath would have to take; but 
that a horn could be wound up is quite a new 
discovery. People far above the rank of those 
who speak of a broken-winded horse or call 
flatulency wind still talk of winding a horn, never, 
I think, of winding it. ae 


Surely it was a common enough expression when 
woodcraft was held in honour in England “to 
wind the horn,” blow a blast upon it. In modern 
times we have the glee “ Foresters, wind the cheer- 
ful horn”; and at the present hour the members of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, are summoned to their 
dinner, as, no doubt, was the custom when that 
college was founded in 1340, by winding a blast 
upon the horn or trumpet in both the quadrangles. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Biarrquuan (6 §, iv. 68).—This name is cer- 
tainly Celtic, but whether Gaelic or Cymric may 
well be doubted. There are apparently two root 
words in the syllables blair and quhan. The quh 
of the latter most probably represents a modern f 
or p, and is certainly the common equivalent of wh, 
There is a Galloway clan who write their name 
Whan; Blar-whan, Whan’s field (Dd, a residence). 
In the name of one of the clans that fought on the 
Inch of Perth, a.p. 1396, Quhele, we have qu 
used for p, the name being now Phail, the McPhails 
of the Western Highlands, the Quayles of the Isle 
of Man; and this Phail is certainly connected with 
the word fail in Lia Fail, the name of the cele- 
brated stone of destiny. This would give us fan, 
steep, as the word ; blar-fan, the steep field. Wh 
is pronounced f in Aberdeenshire, thus “ where” 
is ‘‘ far,” &c. JTwan, an owl, in Welsh, may be 
the word from which the name Whan is derived, 
or may itself enter into the composition of Blair- 
quhan. The Welsh might give us for “quhan” fuon, 
what blooms, a foxglove : “ ble yr ffuon,” the field of 
the foxglove. Is Blairquhan situated on a dectivity ? 
Do owls or foxgloves abound? Are there any of the 
name of Whan in the immediate neighbourhood, 
or is there any record of there having been? There 
are so many things to consider in order to arrive 
at the probable meaning of a Celtic name in such 
a district as South Ayrshire that the above can 
only be looked upon as suggestions. 

R. C. Mactacay, 
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When my initials at the foot of this communi- 
cation “catch the eye” of Mr. F. C. Hunter 
3LaIR, he may remember my telling him, some 
years ago, that Blairquhan could not possibly mean 
“* field of fairies,” either in Gaelic or English. I 
had not then any idea of what it did or could 
mean ; but since then it has occurred to me that 
the quhan may possibly be a corruption of the 
Lowland Scotch qukam, which, according to Jamie- 
son, means a dale or a hollow between hills. In 
that case Blairquhan will mean the “ field of the 
hollow,” a description answering in some respects 
to the natural features of the place. Of course 
quham is an older spelling of wham, A.-S. hwem, 
hwom, a corner or nook. Hence a lover of the 
locality may be inclined to quote from Horace :— 

“Tile terrarum mihi preter omnes 
Angulus ridet.”’ 

I can find no Gaelic word at all like it in sound 
which seems to make any sense. C. 8. J 


Scottish place-names compounded of quhan 
should be looked for in Gaelic under can. So 
names compounded of quhair or quhar, under ctr. 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Boulogne-sur- Mer. 


A Potisn Mepat (6 §. iii. 368).—The medal 
described is a Polish, not a Russian one. It bears 
the arms of the kingdom of Poland (Poland quarter- 
ing Lithuania), and, as is usual in the case of an 
elective monarchy, the personal arms of the 
sovereign on an escutcheon of pretence. The arms 
thus borne in the medal appear to me to be those 
of Prince Czartoriski. The medal is therefore, in 
all probability, one struck on the occasion of a 
Polish insurrection, and the motto allusive to the 
aspirations of the Poles for the restoration of their 
monarchy under the prince named above. It is not 
a medal which I should think would be highly 
prized by a member of the Imperial dynasty of 
Russia. The quotation from Virgil will probably 
be found appropriate to the name Czartoriski. 

Joun Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


Evizapetn, Daventer or Joun, Marquis oF 
Moyracure (6" §S. iv. 9), who married Thomas Lord 
Scroope of Upsall, had an only daughter, Alice, 
who married her kinsman, Lord Scroope of Bolton, 
but at her decease, in 1501, the castle and lands of 
Upsall reverted, according to Nicolas, to her lady- 
ship’s uncle, Henry le Scroope of Upsall. He 
dying #p., the title and estates came to Ralph le 
Scroope, his brother, whose will, bearing date 
August 6, 1515, is now in the Registry of York. 
He also died s.p., and was succeeded by his brother 
Geotfry, a clerk, who also died s.p., and thus the 
title of Scroope of Upsall ceased to exist. The 
estates passed to Elizabeth, wife of Sir Ralph Fitz 





| 








daughter of the aforesaid Thomas Lord Scroope. 
On the demise of Lady Fitz Randolph she devised 
the manor and castle of Upsall to her youngest 
daughter Agnes, wife of Sir Marmaduke Wyvill 
(see copy of the epitaph on his monument in 
Masham Church given in Whitaker’s Richmond 
shire, vol. ii. p. 103). Elizabeth, the widow of the 
aforementioned Thomas, sixth Lord Scroope of 
Upsall, married Sir Henry Wentworth of Ponte- 
fract, son and heir of Sir P. Wentworth of Nettle- 
stead, co. Suffolk, by Mary, a daughter of John 
Lord Clifford. Sir Henry Wentworth was High 
Sheriff for Yorkshire 1490 and 1492. His wife’s 
(the Lady Scroope) will is given in vol. liii. p. 152, 
Surtees Society. EBoracvum. 


T. Cromwetu’s “Fantasie or IpoLatrie” 
(6% S. iv. 227)—I do not possess a copy of Towns- 
end’s edition of John Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 
I have, however, that published by Seeleys in 
1858, &e. The “ Fantasie of Idolatrie” occurs in 
vol. v. p. 404-9. It isa highly curious pasquinade, 
but far too long for quotation in “N, & Q.” The 
passage about Basingstoke runs :— 

“ To the good holy Ghoste 
That psynted post, 
Abyding at Basyng Stoke: 
Whiche doth as muche good 
As a god made of wood, 
And yet he beareth a great stroke.” 
ANON, 


Jounx, Duke or AtBany, Governor oF Scor- 
LAND (6™ §, iv. 249).—Full lists of authorities are 
given in the marginal notes to Pinkerton’s flistory 
of Scotland, vol. ii.; Tytler’s History of Scotland, 
vol. v.; and (a few) in Buckle’s History of Civi- 
lization in England, vol. iii. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M. A. 


“ Apep ENT Leatpet” (6S. iv. 209).—The 
family De Penancouet de Kerouazle, of Bretagne, 
has for motto: “A bep pen léildet” (“ Loyauté 
partout”) ; and also: “Kn diavez” (‘a découvert”). 
See Dictionn. des Devises, Histor. et Hérald., &ec., 
par A. Chassent et H. Tausin, Paris, 1878. 

D. C. Tamprurint. 

Milan. 


“Serinpip”: “Serenpirity” (5 §. iii. 169, 
316, 417, 517; x. 68, 98, 358).— Several references 
have been made to Horace Walpole’s use of this 
word, which he explains in his letter to Mann of 
Jan. 28, 1754. Such a singular instance of this 
gift, or good fortune, or whatever it may be called, 
occurred to myself in 1877, that I venture to think 
that, trifling as it is, it may be worth recording, 
Reading Taylor’s Holy Dying in Pickering’s small 
octavo edition—which, by the way, is a contrast to 
the usual accuracy of his texts, the marginal notes 
being insome places almost unintelligible —I wanted 


Randolph of Spenricthorn, Lord of Middleham, | to verify a quotation from Cicero. I looked in the 
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index of my copy of the Barbou edition in fourteen _ pellectis, sensisse, quam cum civibus suis, cujus et Sallus- 
volumes, but could not find it. While I searched | tus eum arguat.”—Sallust, Catilina, p. 41. 

I came upon a cancel leaf of another volume which | . The word is unusual in the singular, and occurs, 
had got sewn up in the index. The first line of | so far as I know, only here and in Horace, Epodes 
that leaf was the passage I sought. Vesna, | xvi. 6, Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 





Dr. Bert anv Mr. Lancaster (6" §. iii. 306,) A “Scavencer’s Pervxe” (6 S. iv. 89).— 


417, 458; iv. 17, 155).—It has been suggested that | In the days when fashion prescribed the flowing 
Lancaster copied from Bell. Lancaster began his | peruke, and when there was an impassable gulf, 
school when he was eighteen years old in his father’s | fixed between the fashionables and the handcraft 
house. Over the doorway wes this inscription :— | commonalty, the wearing of one by a scavenger 

“ All that will may send their children and have them | Or drayman was proscribed. The sight of a long 
educated freely, and those that do not wish their educa- | curled wig on such, like the sight of one scavenging 
tion for nothing may pay for it if they please.” with a gold-hilted rapier and “responsive car- 
The consequence was, he says, the children came | riages” by his side, would have brought such con- 
“like flocks of sheep, and the numbers so greatly | stant rough irony and such constant and more 
increased as to place me in that state which is the | than rough horse play upon him from his own class, 
mother of invention. In every respect I had to} not to speak of the probably more than stick- 
explore a new and untrodden path.” In 1798 one | thrashings from the young “ bloods,” that his life, 
thousand children were daily taught in his school. | if left him, would have been intolerable. Whether, 
Now Bell’s pamphlet, giving the account of his therefore, the expression was one then in use or of 


aN 


method of instruction in the Orphan Military | Newton’s own coinage, there can be little doubt 
Asylum at Madras, entitled,— but that it meant “does not equal 0,” and that 
“An Experiment in Education, suggesting a System | the writer meant “that he was worth nothing.” 
by which a School or Family may Teach Itself under the 3a, NicHoLson, 
Superintendence of a Master or Parent,” C eth @ i on 
‘ : “an : : TR OLoURS (6™ 5. 1. 2775 
was published in 1797, long before which year| . — ey r; lou ra ll a" ( Metbontl 
: . F ‘ e —_ ass@€ii; 4. yr 
Lancaster must have been carrying out his moni- O, - L. clas Sethe the ‘Hat eps yo 
. : "9a > Laws regu e arn U / - 
torial system, so as to have had in 1798 one thou- +a p f Colow "E hn’s Libraries —— Loris 
sand children under instruction. rae YY Vom, Seas _— 
The real history of this educational fact is ths see ag F 
L . . vege Sree % that Hucuenpex=Hircuenpvon (6" §. iii. 430 ; iv. 
ancaster and Bell, independently of each other, |... |. . ae a . a 
in England the otk i= India. discov 36, 138).—Dr. Caarnock is quite correct in say- 
the one in England the other in India, discovered | ‘ , to = wince passed Stehlnafichd in Gucee 
and applied this new system of mutual instruction: ing there 1s a place namec tchingheid in Sussex, 
oe . tat wee tnsiFaesons| but, although I have indexed sixteen spellings of 
but Lancaster was certainly the first to practice it ’ * po eae 4 
in Encland, and that long before he had : the name, I do not find anything to show any 
- ing and, - A aa ong = re Me 8DY | analogy in the derivation of “ Hughenden.” In 
knowledge of Bell and what he was doing in |°) > : -1a”, t. IRM 
“ ‘ ATs) | the Non. Ing. it was “ Hethyngfeld”; in 1576, 


Madras. Wma. Henry Wittiams, ) - ee - err 
‘a ue, M.D. “ Etchingfolde”; in Valor Ecclesvasticus, “ Ichyg- 
“PorTIONS OF SHIRES WHICH ARE IN oTueER | feld,” &c. Freperick E. Sawrer. 

snires” (6 §. i. 177, 306 ; ii. 98, 297, 477; iii, | Brighton. 
293, 455 ; iv. 17, 196).—The portion of Kent on . 
: uM , Provincia Farrs : Prrpowper Covrt (6 §, 


the northern shore of the Thames is not near Grays, 


. =e oo. fe OOK) _@ yA 
but opposite Charlton, to the west of the present | * 13, 64, 163 ; iv. 235).—Students of legal anti 


town of North Woolwich. W. R. Tare. quities will thank Mr. Hottanp for chronicling 

: Toki in “N. & Q.” the form of proclaiming the fair at 
Horsell, Woking. ; d = 

Newcastle in 1881. I cannot, however, agree 

“ ALLoprocicaL” (6 S, iii, 48, 216, 396).—| with him in thinking that this form in any way 


Ruperti is, I suppose, a pretty good authority upon | militates against the proposition that the jurisdic- 
Juvenal. His reading of the passage (Sut. vii.| tion of the Court of Piepowder is confined to 
213-14) is:— matters arising out of contracts in the fair or 


“Sed Rufum, atque alios caedit sua quaeque juventus market. To construe any document aright we 
Rufum, qui toties Ciceronem Allobroga dixit,” must read the whole of it ; and, applying this rule 


to this form of proclamation, I take its meaning 
to be that at a certain time “ it shall be lawful for 
Ciceronis 2mulus. Voces quoque proprias swpe repeti, | all persons to come to the town with their wares 
ane additamento, quod vel venustatem vel acrimoniam | to sell,” and that, for the convenience of all persons 
(vel vim orationi) adferre possit, multis exemplis docet | . ; be tk ich or be they poor, a Court of 
Sikander tn G8 - ae oa cet | so coming, be they rich or be they poor, ; 

Se eR. Sennen, Sine. pees Piepowder will be held to adjudicate on questions 


ac barbare, quam Latine loquentem. Alii suspicantur, a in Sot d 
Rufum in declamatione quadam ostendisse, Ciceronem | &tising between them about their buying an 
cum Allobrogum potius legatis, in conjurationem Catiline | selling, but for no other purpose. The case of 


And he remarks as follows :— 
“ Rufum, qui tamen clarissimus Rhetor fuit, ipsiusque 
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Howel v. Johns, Croke, Eliz., 773, is a clear 
authority that “it (the Court of Piepowder) 
onely for matters of contracts, and for matters 
arising within the market and by occasion of the 
market, as Batteries, or Disturbances happening 
there.” The fact that the owner of the fair or his 
steward is the judge, and not the local authority 
(except when the two are but one person), is 
sufficient in itself to show that this court could 
have no greater jurisdiction than over the precincts 
of the fair or market. 

F, Sypyey Wapp1ncron. 


MispronunciATion oF “ Winp” (6 §. iii. 405, 
511; iv. 233).—When Pror. Skeart replies to a cor- 
respondent it would be far better to abstain from 
all personal remarks. I nowhere say one word 
about windan and findan, and therefore cadit 
questio. I confined my remarks to wint and winde, 
although I might have added windel (anything 
twisted), and several other words of the same 
family. I should be sorry to quote the Professor’s 
words and say, When he “writes about Anglo 
Saxon he should at least know how to pronounce 
it,” but I presume that wint and wint, winde and 
winde, windel and windel, are not pronounced 
exactly alike. “N. & Q.” is intended for literary 
inquiries and pertinent answers, and even a Roman 
shepherd knew thus much of courtesy, “ Parcius 
ista viris tamen objicienda memento.” 

In regard to Mr. E. H. Marsuatv’s reply I may 
say that Dr. Johnson used his best efforts to conform 
English to Ciceronian Latin, from which it differs 
toto celo, and it has taken a century to undo this 
mischief :— 

“T own I like not Johnson's turgid style, 
That gives an inch th’ importance of a mile ; 
Casts of manure a waggon-load around 
To raise a simple daisy from the ground ; 
Uplifts the club of Hercules—for what? 

To crush a butterfly or brain a gnat ; 
Creates a whirlwind, from the earth to draw 
A goose’s feather or exalt a straw; 

Bids ocean labour with tremendous roar, 

To heave a cockle-shell upon the shore. 
Alike in every theme bis pompous art, 
Heaven's awful thunder or a rumbling cart.” 

If any one takes up the “‘ great lexicographer’s” 
quarrel, perhaps the above will serve to limit the 
ring in some measure. EE, Copnam Brewer. 

“Sootnest” in “ Comvs,” 823 (6 S. iii. 248, 
411, 452; iv. 55, 96).—One may soon “come to 
words” with a philologist. In presence of Pror. 
Sxeat I dare hardly say that I “ really know what 
Grimm's law is” ; but that I am one of those very 
peculiar people, at whose existence he hints, who 
would “rather misunderstand it” I may venture 
emphatically to deny. Stirred up by the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Stallybrass that there might be a con- 
nexion between soothest and sweetest, Pror. SKEAT 
remarked, “ 7’ and th are totally different letters, 





and if we once confuse them it can in future make 
no difference whether a man wears a pair of booths 
or a pair of boots.” Now when I find one great 
English poet writing highth and another height; 
one Englishman speaking of lat and another of 
lath; one of tree and another of three, it seems to 
me that we do confuse them ; and yet if a person 
were to wear booths instead of boots I have a con- 
viction that they would prove to be quite “ another 
pair of shoes.” Pror. Skeat says the confusion I 
have referred to is “apparent,” which is just what 
I thought if by apparent he would have us under- 
stand visible. Should he, however, mean not real, 
it would be kind of him to explain why what 
seems to be very real to a student of language is 
not so to a master of that science. 
St. Swirur, 


Tue Pronunciation or “ Arkansas” (6% §, 
ii. 165, 274 ; iii. 457).—I have just noticed a slip 
of the pen in my communication at the last 
reference. The word “ Arkansaw” in the last 
line should be Arkansas. UNeEDA, 

Philadelphia. 


“Corvom NE vixit,” &c. (6™ §. iii. 408 ; iy, 
16).—Compare with this phrase— 


: :. we ¢ e 
SyoAacrixis padav ote o Kopagé i 


4 4 
TEep TO 
dtaxoota €Ty (OF ayopacas KOpaKka. eis are 
Teipav ETpee. 

“Scholasticus cum audivisset corvum ultra ducentos 
annos vivere, ut periculum faceret, corvum emit et 
aluit.”—Hierocl., “‘ Facetiaw,” ad calc. Hierocl. Comment. 
in Aur. Pythag. Carm., Lond., 1673, p. 402. 

So Lucretius has “cornicum ut szcla vetusta” 
(v. 1083), and Horace, “annosa cornix” (Od., 
If. xvii. 13). The origin of the opinion as to the 
longevity of the raven and the crow is attributed 
to Hesiod by Pliny (Nat. Hist., vii. 40):— 

“ Hesiodus qui primus aliqua de hoe prodidit, fabulose, 
ut reor, multa de hominum evo referens, cornici novem 
nostras attribuit ztates, quadruplum ejus corvis, et 
triplicatum cervis.” 

The lines of Hesiod, which are preserved by 
Plutarch (De Orac. Dy fect ), and contain the words 
tpeis & éAddovs 6 Képak ynpdoxerat, may be 
seen with other references to classical authorities 
among the “ Fragmenta” (L. p. 88) in Teubner’s 
Hesiod, Lips., 1825. Xylander’s translation is, 
“Triplicat et cervi vivendo tempora corvus” (Plut., 
Opp. Mor., p. 415 C). May a confusion between 
this fable and Juvenal’s saying (ii. 63) be supposed? 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


“ Mistress Gryseacress,” 1469-70 (6™ S. iv. 
127, 195, 231).—C. J. E. has convicted me of 
error in stating that Anna Grisacria was the first 
wife of Sir John More, father of Sir Thomas. In 
this I fear that my chief faults have been a too 
retentive memory, and the mistake of not carrying 
Foster’s Yorkshire Pedigrees in my waistcoat pocket. 
I obtained my information, from recollection of a 
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too cursory reference to the book, from vol. 
p. 135, of Granger, who says, “ Anna Grisacria, 
Sir John married this lady in his old age.” I 
have no doubt, however, that J. E. has dis- 
covered the fact that John More, jun., did not 
his grandmother; and I make as little 
when he says that he has given 
statement, he means 
CALCUTTENSIS., 


marry 
question that, 

contradiction” to my 
“ correction.” 

Tae TELEPHONE INDICATED BY RAPHAEL: 
tue Gatuic or Cettic Hercures (6" §. iii. 
164, 211, 377; iv. 169, 190).—In the face of the 
f Bescherelle as to the existence of this 
divinity, perhaps the following extract from the 
great work of Zeuss, “ conditor ac parens gram- 
may not be uninteresting :— 

“Ante litteras a Romanis traditas celticis quoque 
populis suam fuiese scripturam testari videtur nomen 
Ogmii Gallorum dei, qui sermonis przeses perhibetur, 
servatum apud Hibernos, quibus Ogma 

«Oy yueoc) scripture inventor est, Ogam (0; ham, 
Ovum) ipsius scripturz vetustze proprium genus, et in 
vetustis lapidum inscriptionibus repertum et coguitum 
codicum nostrorum ezeculi noni scriptoribus.” 

In a note he gives Lucian’s description of the god, 
and appends the following :— 

‘A voce hibern. ogham, oghum, que m dura contra 
c¢ mmunem regulam servata concordat —* animm, hod. 
cnam (anima), non diffe rre videtur cambr. hod. of (g 
excussa, m sec indum regulam infecta sicut in corn. arem. 
enef contra hib. an‘m.), elementum, unde varia derivata, 
ut aij. ofus (elementarius), subst. ofydd (doctus, philo- 
sophus), ofyddiaeth (philosophia, scientia), Cf. gael 
subst. ocdheam (dh pro gh; liber, institutio, tractatus) 
et a “4 vdheamach (idealis).”—Gram. Celt., second ed., 
pp. 1, 2. 

aes is also made to O’Donovan’s Irish 
Grammar, introduction, p. xxviii, note e, which is 
as follows o— 

“Inthe Book of Ballymote, fol. 167, }, 4, commences 
a tract on the Ogham alphabets, in which the first inven- 
tion of them is ascribed to Ogma, son of Elathan...... 
This tract begins: ‘What is the place, and time, and 
person, and cause of [inventing] the Ogum ? N it difficult. 
The place of it, Hibernia Insola quam nos Scots habita- 
mus; in the time of Bres, son of Elathan, King of Ire- 
land. Its person [inventor], Ogma, son of Elathan, son 
of Delbhaeth, brother of Bres; for Bres, and Ogma, and 
Delbhaeth were three sons of Elathan.’ ” 

The above extracts will serve to show that the 
name at least of the Gallic Hercules did not origi- 
nate in the “ fantaisie ” of Lucian. 

Tuomas Powe tt, 


sce pt cism Oo 


matics Celtica na 


etiamnunc 


Bootle, Liverpool. 


Eart or Crevetanp: Lorps WestwortH 
Netriestep (6 §. ii. 408; iii. 50, 72, 96, 
115, 153, 227, 271, 312, 333, 414 ; iv. 11, 212).— 
Will Sywi kindly oblige by sending to “ N. & Q.” 
a transcript of his copy of the Wentworth coffin- 
plate inscriptions, quoting their source? They do 
not appear to agree with the copies I have seen, 


and his doing so would probably throw some light | 


. | on a rather perplexing question, and perhaps 


enable me to answer his query correctly. There 
are thirteen coffins in the vault, and to my know- 
ledge there are only eleven inscriptions extant, and 
these by no means free from error. I would re- 


|mind those interested in the question that the 





Earl of Cleveland had, according to his will re- 

cently found, two sons named Thomas (cf. 6 §. iv. 

12). F. A. Buaypves. 
Tilsworth, Leighton Buzzard. 


Wentworth (6 §. iii, 312; iv. 212)—The 
entry in the calendar of the Sarum Breviary, under 
Feb. 16, for the “ Obitus d’ne Elizabeth Spenser,” 
does not give the year. C. J. E. 


Sr. Evmo’s Lieut (6* §. iii. 228, 451): “ Cor- 
pus Sant” (24 S, xi. 63, 115, 451).—The follow- 
ing passage is from Jan Huyghen van Linschoten’s 
Return Voyage from Goa to Enkhuisen, a.v, 1588- 
1592:— 

“The same night we saw upon the mainyard, and in 
many other places, a certain sign which the Portuguese 
call Corpo Santo, or, ‘the holy body of Brother Peter 
Gonsalves,’ but the Spaniards call it Sen Elmo, and the 
Greeke (as ancient writers rehearse, and Ovid among the 
rest) Helleand Phryxus. Whensoever that sign showeth 
upon the mast or mainyard, or in any other place, it is 
commonly thought th«t it is a sign of better weather. 
When they first perceive it, the Master or Chief Boatswain 
whistleth, and commandeth every man to salute it with 
Salve, Corpo Santo! and a Misericordia/ with a very 
great cry and exclamation. This constellation, as astro- 
nomers do write, is engendered of great moisture and 

vapours; and showeth like a candle that burneth dimly, 
and skippeth from one place to another, never lying 
still. We saw five of them together, all like the light of 
a candle, which made me wonder; and I should hardly 
have believed it but that I caw it, and looked very ear- 
nestly upon it. And although it was foul weather, where- 
by I had no great leis sure to think upon such curious 
things, yet I purposely came from under the hatches to 
note it. Those five lights the Portuguese call Coroa de 
nossa Senhora, that is, ‘Our Lady's Crown’; and have 
great hope therein when they see it.” 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Dryden alludes to this legend :— 
“ Hark! the winds war; 
The foamy waves roar ; 
I see aship afar: 
Tossing and tossing, and making to the shore: 
But what's that I view, 
So radiant of hue, 
St. Hermo, St. Hermo, that sits upon the sails? 
Ab! No, no, no, 
St. Hermo, never, never shone so bright: 
’Tis Phillis, only Phillis, can shoot so fair a light; 
Tis Phillis, ’tis Phillis, that saves the ship alone, 
For all the waves are hushed, and the storm is over- 
blown.” Sony of a Scholar and his Mistress. 
Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A, 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Fo_K-LorE: AN “Eacie Stone” 
509).—To the quotations under 


MEDICAL 
(6 §. iii, 327, 
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the latter reference may be added the following 
from AZlian. Speaking about the various manners 
in which even animals, devoid of reason, protect 
themselves against witchcraft, he says :— 
IIpofdAAerar Sé Kai Kdpvdos adypworw" 
alerot tov Aidov, darep otv €& abtav aéritys 


- ; th Rete f hs 
KéxAnrat. Acyerat de ov ros 0 AtOos Kai yuvacgt 


. S 
Kvovoats dyads evat, tats apBAdoeo To- 
Agptos civ.— De Nat. Animal., I, xxxv. 

Priscian also says :— 

“ Hic aetites est, sonitum cui spiritus addit 

Arcanum crepitans : preegnantibus utilis egris.” 

In the time of Lucan the stone would seem to 
have been employed in witchcraft, for there appears 
to be an evident allusion to it in the loathsome 
description of the witch Erichtho’s proceedings, 
when she was consulted by Sextus Pompeius :— 

* Hue quicquid fetu genuit Natura sinistro 

Miscetur. Non spuma canum, quibus unda timori est, 

Viscera non lyncis, non dirz nodus hyzenz 

Defuit, et cervi pasti serpente medullz : 

Non puppim retinens, Euro tendente rudentes, 

In mediis echeneis aquis, oculique draconum, 

Queeque sonant feta tepefacta sub alite saxa.” 

Pharsatia, vi. 1. 670-6. 
F. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Brisset Cock: Turkey (6™ §, iii. 22, 193, 
369).—My sole reason for mentioning the Scotch 
word was, that I thought, if it could by any one 
be turned to good account for the elucidation of 
the matter, Pror. Newron was the person to do 
it. I mentioned Pennant’s Tour because I un- 
derstood the Professor to say brissel cock was 
simply the cock of the wood, while Pennant, in 
my humble opinion, indicates that the Caper- 
cailzie was the cock of the wood, and known as 
such for centuries before he wrote, 1778. 

I hardly dare say a word more, but yet I will 
venture to state that, according to a Pantologia 
pub, 1813, the tufted turkey cock is said to have 
been first introduced into France and Bri‘a‘n in 
the year 1521, some years prior to what the Pro- 
fessor has fixed as the date. 


Atrrep Caas, Jonas. 
Swansea. 


If brissel was derived from the French brous- 
sailles, the bird may have been the woodcock, 
which, in countries where there are few high 
woods, is found on the sides of valleys under 
bushes, especially hollies. In modern French we 
have coq de bruyre. Bruydre is itself derived 
from the noise made by the plants in windy 
weather when they “ bruissent au moindre vent.” 


Ratrn N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Is Mr. Watrorp correct in thinking that the 
“ Afra avis” of Horace is the turkey? The more 
general opinion seems to be that it is the Numi- 





dica gallina, or guineafowl. Doeringius has the 
following note on the passage, Epodes, ii. 53,— 
“ Afra avis, gallina Numidica, guttata (Perlhuhn), 
vide Schneid., ad Columell., viii. 2, 2.” See also 
Beckmann’s History of Inventions, where the 
question is more fully discussed. 
Epwarp H. Marsuati, M.A, 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Hippocrates oF Catos (6™ §. iii. 209, 394), 
—A learned friend of mine, a correspondent of 
“N. & Q.,” has pointed out to me a mistake in 
my last communication, which I hasten to put 
right. Hippocrates, the physician, of whom the 
Encyclopedia Britannica gives an account, was 
of Cos ; Hippocrates of Chios was a philosopher, 
an entirely distinct person. He is mentioned by 
Aristotle (Ethic. ad Eudem. viii. 14), by Plutarch 
(Solon ii.), and by Proclus (Kuclid, ii. 19). See 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bw- 
graphy, s. v. “ Hippocrates.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnmatt, M.A. 


CrimpsaL : Crimsat : Crumpsaut (6" §. iii. 
328, 495).—The following is a copy of a foot-note, 
Appendix, p. v. of Doncaster Charities, Past and 
Present, by Charles Jackson (Worksop, Robert 
White, 1881):— 


“ Crimeal, or Crimpsall, inclusive of that part known 
as Hexthorpe Ings, is a tract of unenclosed meadow land 
at the westerly side of the town, bounded by the rivers 
Don and Cheswold, originally said to contain 128a, 3r. 
32p., but allowing for what has been taken from it by 
the Great Northern Railway Company for their works, 
and by the River Don Company for the new cut made 
from the Devil's Elbow to the Cheswold, altogether 
26a. 3r. 26p., it now consists of about 102a. The land 
belongs to different owners, The custom at this day is 
for the first crop to be taken by the proprietors or 
tenants of the land, and for the ‘average’ or after grass 
to be eaten by the horses and beasts of the resident free- 
men of Doncaster, and the occupiers of common-right 
houses in Hexthorpe with Balby, without stint. It is 
‘broken’ on the 21st of August, and cleared at Christ- 
mas. In 1617 it was ‘broken’ at the discretion of the 
Mayor, or at the furthest on the 12th of September. 
Riding and draught horses, mares, oxen, and milch kine 
only were then to be put in. No fat cattle, young beasts, 
colts, fillies, or sheep to be put in until 14 days after. 
The origin of the name is not very certuinly known, 
Nigel Foseard, the feudal lord of Doncaster in the reign 
of William Rufus, guve to the abbey of St. Mary at 
York, a carucate (about 64 acres) in Kinermundes-hale. 
This, worked down by loose or rapid pronunciation, such 
as K—erm—eshale or Ki—m-—eshale, may probably 
have in time come out Crimeal. The Celtic Cram (pro- 
nounced Croom) crooked, and hal, akin to Sanskrit hada, 
water, presents a not unlikely derivation, ‘the shelvy, 
slimy, river Don’ winding its course here with a striking 
exemplification of such un idea. And, too, some support 
is given to it from the circumstance of there being a 
place called Crumpeal!, a township of Manchester, 
through which the river Irk passes with the same 
crooked and winding features as the Don here. That 
place is written ‘Curmisale’ in the great inquisition of 
Manchester, 1282. On the 15th January, 1671/2, it 
was agreed by the Mayor of Doncaster, K&c., ‘that 
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Crimpsball Gate shall be locte upp uppon plow day for 
ever hereafter.’” 
Joun Bacwincer. 

The earlier appellation would seem to prove 
that Crimps has been corrupted down from Kiner- 
munde’s, a corrupt spelling of the old German 
name Cunimund, Hunimund (vir fortis). The 
last syllable is the ¢ Yeltic hale, a moor; or —— 
rather the ‘ Eng. word hale, a hollow. oo = 
a hollow, ). and. N. 2, A.-S. hal. hol, Colerid ge’ 3 
Gloss. Ind.) R. S. CHarnock. 


“ EpIGRAM ON THE Borser [sic] oF Sr. Jonn’s 
CottecE, Oxoy.,” &c. (6% S. iii. 244, 435).—The 
following quotation and note from a dialogue in 
Latin hexameters, apparently recited at the in- 
stallation of Lord North as Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, on July 8, 1773, may prove 
an illustration. They are transcribed from Selecta 
Poemata Anglorum (editio secunda emendatior, 

779). The interlocutors are supposed to be a re- 
sident fellow of a college and an old Oxonian living 
in the country, who has come up in order to visit 
his Alma Mater. The dialogue has chiefly reference 
to improvements and alterations made in Oxford 
about that period :— 

“ Nebulo tamen improbus unum 
Hoc bene molitur, quod si procerior arbos 
Oxonii patulos diffundat in zthera ramos, 
Protinus ‘ exscindas,’ conclamat : ‘ inutile lignum.’ 
Scilicet arboribus (nec mirum conscius Iste) 
Immortale odium intentat.” P. 457. 
The note appended is :— 
‘‘ Ita de Bursario quodam vastatore Epigrammatista 
Anglicus. 
His Fate the Knave foresees, 
And bears a just Antipathy to Trees. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


In the latter part of Mr. Nasn’s reply there is a 
mistake. The couplet should run thus (see Percy 
Reliques, iii. 331, or thereabouts) :— 
“* Alma novem genuit celebres Rhedycina poetas 

Bub, Stubb, Grubb, Crabb, Trap, Young, Carey 

Tickell, Evans.” 

These were Bub Dodington (afterwards Lord Mel- 
combe), Dr. Stubbes, our poet Grubb, Mr. Crabb, 
Dr. Trap (the poetry professor), Dr. Edward Young 
(the author of Night Thoughts), Walter Carey, 
Thomas Tickell, Esq., and Dr. Evans, the epigram- 
matist. BoILEav. 


Prace or Buriat or Epmunp Bravrort, 
Dcxke or Somerset (4 §,. xii. 29, 276).—Has 
Mr. Ripeway Lioyp anything to tell us, since 
he wrote at the latter reference, with regard to the 
discovery, during the recent restoration of the 
Lady Chapel at St. Albans, of the last resting- 
place of the faithful nobleman who, legend 
declares, plucked a red rose for Lancaster in the 
Temple G Sates ? CALCUTTENSIS, 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep (6% §. iv. 
250).— 
** Tco often in her ears 

Had rung tbe clang of arms,” &c. 
I am enabled, and er cathedré, to say that the above 
lines are from a poem written by a lady who saw and 
liked Mr. Poynter’s picture of “ Helen.” The authoress 
objects to the disclosure of her name. Frepk. Rog, 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Lettres de Coray au Protopsalte de Smyrne, Dimitrios 
Lotos, sur les Evénements de la Révolution Francaise 
(1782-1793). Traduites du Gree pour la premiére foia 
et publiées par le Marquis de Queux de Saint Hilaire, 
(Paris, Didot.) 

Tue volume we would on the present oceasion introduce 

to the notice of the English public is an excellent con- 

tribution to the history of the French Revolution. 

About four years ago the Marquis de Queux de Saint- 

Hilaire edited a series of letters written ‘x French by 

the celebrated Hellenist Coray to Chardon de la Ro- 

chette and other savan/s during the closing decade of the 
last century. The work now before us may be con- 
sidered as a sequel of the /etties Francaises. 1t com- 
prises, first, a translation of twenty-seven letters origin- 
ally composed in Greek, and addressed to a certain 

Dimitrios Lotos and to the people of Smyrna ; secondly, 

twenty-five letters sent to M. P. Prevost, of Geneva; 

thirdly, a few short notes hitherto entirely unknown, 

and found in the papers of Barbié du Bocage and M. 

Ambroise Firmin Didot. The majority of our readers are 

aware, of course, that Coray, a native of Smyrna, was one of 

the most distinguished scholars of his time. Born in 1748, 

intended originally by his parents for commercial pur- 

suits, he obtained from them leave to follow the medical 
profession, arrived in 1782 at Montpellier, which was 
then celebrated for its school, ad finally settled, in 

1788, at Paris, where he spent the remainder of his life. 

He died in 1833. When Coray left Asia Minor he little 

suspected that he was destined never to revisit it; 

he had become acquainted with the protopsalte of the 
church there, Dimitrios Lotos by name, and it was to 
him that he addressed from Paris his impressions of 
men and events during the first ten years of the Revo- 
lution. It is amusing to see how Coray's political 
opinions were gradually modified as time went on, and 
as the National Assembly made way, first for the Con- 
stituante, and then for the Convention and the Committce 
of Public Safety. Our Hellenist. as M. de Saint-Hilaire 
wittily observes, began by entertaining the firm opinion 
that the French Kevolutionists were going to open the 
gates of Paradise to distressed humanity ; his detesta- 
tion of Turkish despotism led him to place on the same 
level Louis XVI. and the Sultan, the Pope and the 

Grand Mufti; 1793, however, dispersed his illusions, 

and he was obliged to acknowledge that Robespierre, 

Saint-Just, and Barrére had not exactly the qualities 

which one would naturally look for in the regenerators 

of mankind. Coray’s corre-pondence with his friend 
the protopsal’e is particularly interesting, because it 
gives us the impressions of an eyewitness; the descrip- 
tion of Mirabeau’s death ard funeral deserves to be 
specially mentioned, as also the narrative of the events 
connected with the taking of the Tuileries by the mob, 

aol the dethronement of Louis XVI. On January 21, 

1793, writing to Dimitrios Lotoz, he says, “ About eleven 

o'clock the executioner struck off the head of the best, 

the most powerful, and most unfortunate king in 

Europe.” His ultra-liberal sentiments had evidently 
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undergone considerable modifications. Coray’s letters 
to his friend come to an abrupt termination with the 
one in which the murder of the king is alluded to; 
whether the Greek patriot was afraid of compromising 
himself during the Reign of Terror by a correspondence 
which might have been stopped at the post office is 
more than we can say; at any rate, with the exception 
of two insignificant notes, dated 1797, we find no further 
communication of a political nature, and if we want to 
know what became of Coray between 1793 and the 
period of the “ Directoire,” we must turn to the volume 
already referred to, published in 1877 by M. de Saint- 
Hilaire, and containing Coray’s letters to Chardon de la 
Rochette. The correspondence which our author carried 
on with the late Prof. Prevost refers to education, 
and shows how deeply Coray felt the necessity of found 
ing the regeneration of Greece upon the basis of sound 
intellectual development. He never allowed the ques 
tion of schools and of teaching to be forgotten; he 
studied and appreciated the method of Pestalozzi, urged 
and encouraged the creation throughout Europe of 
seminaries for his young fellow countrymen, and con- 
tributed in an important manner to the est«blishment of 
a college and a library at Chios. History has left on 
record the sad tale of the destruction of both these 
foundations by the Turkish government. The literary 
details which fill Coray’s letters to Prof. Prevost give us 
an excellent idea of the Smyrniote’s occupations. The 
time had fortunately gone by when he was compelled to 
earn a wretched living by the composition of medical 
handbooks; he had now given himself up entirely to 
the revising and annotating of Greek classical authors, 
and at the date of his first letter (April 24, 1806) his 
editigns of Theophrastus, Hippocrates, Heliodorus, and 
Strabo (partly at least) were in the bands of scholars. 
The correspondence closes in 1831, that is to say, two 
years before Coray'’s death. It is impossible to speak too 
highly of the interesting volume for which we are indebted 
to the Marquis de Queux de Saint-Hilaire ; we may look 
upon it as one of the happiest results of the Société 
pour l’Encouragement des Etudes Grecques created in 
France ten years ago, and the only fault we have to find 
with it is the absence of an alphabetical index, which we 
consider to be the indispensable complement of a work 
full of historical facts and of proper names. Let us 
hope that this desideratum may be supplied in a future 
edition, and that the remaining MSS. of Coray, which 
we understand are being collected for publication by M. 
Mamoukas, of Athens, may soon be given to the world. 


The Fifty- tghth Annual Report of the Royal A 
Society (Offices of the Society), for 1581, contains a mar- 
vellously condensed mass of information on Oriental 
subjects, in the broadest sense of the term. No part of 
the field, although in itself a very wide one, seems to be 
left untouched, and the Report will be found a most use- 
ful auxiliary to Oriental studies, whether in philolegy, 
archzology, or any of the other branches of ecientific 
research. 

Mr. Triisyer’s Catalogue of Leading Books on Equpt 
and Egyptology and Assyria and Assyriology, 1881, 
should be carefully consulted by all who take an interest 
in these increasingly fertile fields of study. It includes 
a collection of the works of M. Maspéro, whose explora- 
tions in Egypt have recently proved so successful, as well 
as many rare works, and sets of the 7ra: us of 
foreign learned societies. 

Tue August number of the Zit» ll (New 
York, F. Leypoldt) contains a curious and interesting 
“ Bibliography of the Pre-Columbian Discoveries of 
America,” by Paul Barron Watson. It commences with 
Chinese Buddhists and ends with the Portuguese. 
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THe Publishers’ Weekly (New York, F. Leypolit) 
which has steadily advocated the conclusion of an inter. 
national copyright convention between Great Britain 
and the United States, has published in its number for 
Aug. 27 a very useful index to its own articles and re- 
prints on the question, 1872-81, compiled by Thorvald 
Solberg, of the Library of Congress. It also promises 
bibliography of works and articles on the subject, to 
which we shall look forward with interest. 


In the Publishers’ Circular for October we read :— 
* On the 4th of October, 1831, Mr. Francis, by virtue of 
an engagement with Mr. Dilke (grandfather of Sir 
Charles Dilke) and Mr. Holmes, entered the Atheneum 
office as publisher, which post he has continued to fill 
to the present time, thus completing fifty years of ser. 
vice. Previous to October, 1831, he had served seven 
years at Marlborough’s newspaper office in Ave Maria 
Lane, which establishment he quitted on his engage. 
ment with the proprietors of the Atheneum. During 
Mr. Francis's connexion with the 4 theneum he has taken 
an active interest in all matters relating to the progress 
of literature and the press. In 1849 he was mainly 
instrumental in forming a Metropolitan Committee for 
Promoting the Abolition of the Advertisement Duty 
(repealed in 1853), of the Stamp Duty on Newspapers 
(removed in 1855), and at length in the arduous struggle 
against the Paper Duty (repealed in 1861)—in these 
important movements taking part with the earnest men 
who were impressed with the necessity and importance 
of the removal of the fiscal restrictions on the prog 
of knowledge and the education of the people. 
understund that Mr. Francis, by request, has placed in 
the hands of Mr. Nicoll, of Aberdeen, papers relating to 
these matters; and that a work is now in the press 
illustrative of the history of these movements. It will be 
entitled Great Movements, and Those who achieved Them, 
and will deal with other subjects than those relating to 
the press. We believe that Mr. Francis may be regarded 
as the father of our periodical literature. We do not 
know of any other publisher now living who was engaged 
in the issuing of a periodical half a century ago.” For 
the last nine years Mr. Francis has also been the pub- 
lisher of Notes and Queries. 


Aaotices to Correspondents. 


30ILEAU.— Please send us a letter for the correspondent 
referred to, and we will forward it. The other letter has 
been sent to F. M, 

CARLINGFORDENSIS,—1 and 3. Consult the 2 
pedia Britannica. 2. We should simply say that the 
expressions were provincialisms. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks when wholesale 
England first sent out commercial travellers. 

AMATEUR asks where the original picture of “ West- 
ward Ho!” by the late Mr. O'Neil, may now be seen. 

Oxontensts.—It would be only grammatical to say “a 
fourpenny piece.” 

F. N.—There is no real difference between us; but you 
must have misunderstood what we wrote. 
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NOTICE 
Editorial Commuhications should be addressed to “ The 
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Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisemen 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher "—at the Offic 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
| to this rule we can make no exception. 
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